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ACK of standardization or uniformity of methods 
of analysis and technique is a decided handicap in 
many phases of textiles work. Studies, the results 

of which otherwise might be made statistical, are of little 

value because different methods have been used in ob- 
taining data. 
Among the methods now in use of determining rate 


and amount of water absorbed by fabrics are wet bulb 


thermometer, eosin dye, immersion, saturated atmosphere, , 


and wet surface. These methods were compared by Stev- 
enson and Lindsey?. They concluded that the wet surface 
method most nearly approaches the actual conditions un- 
der which the fabric is used and is a practical method. 
Later Haven* published a description of an entirely dif- 
ferent method of procedure. 

The purpose of this study was to compare the accu- 
racy and suitability of eosin dye, wet surface and Haven’s 
method. Turkish toweling and knitted rayon fabric that 
had been thoroughly washed and allowed to dry were 
used. All work was done in a laboratory maintained at 
standard conditions of relative humidity and temperature. 
Unless otherwise stated all fabrics were conditioned in the 
laboratory before testing. 

It was found that with slight changes of technique 
Haven’s method is comparatively accurate and rapid for 
testing the rate of absorption of water by fabrics such 
as Turkish toweling, providing the work is done under 


*Contribution No. 41, Department of Home Economics. 

*Lilian Stevenson and Margaret Lindsay. Methods of testing 
the absorption of water by cotton toweling. Jr. Home Ec., Vol. 
18, No. 4 (1926, April pp. 193-198.) 

‘George B. Haven, Future Textiles Laboratory Practice. Amer. 
Dyestuff Reporter, Vol. 19 (1930 Dec. 8), p. 761. 


controlled conditions of relative humidity and tempera- 
ture. However, this method is not usuable with knit fab- 
rics. For this type of material a modification of the wet 
surface method as described by Stevenson and Lindsey 
proved to be accurate and suitable even when atmospheric 
conditions were not controlled. 

In testing the eosin dye method, strips of Turkish 
toweling one inch wide and 6 inches long were marked at 
Y2 inch intervals with India ink. The dye was sprinkled 
lightly over the surface of the specimens which were then 
hung over a tray of water with the ends touching the 
water. Absorption of water dissolved the dye and by 
means of the India ink markings it was comparatively 
easy to determine the rate of absorption from the distance 
water rose in the strips in a definite period of time. A 
large percentage of inaccuracy might exist in the data 
because of the slight distance which liquid rose vertically 
in the fabric. The introduction of dye may have changed 
the nature of the material, thereby influencing the rate of 
absorption, and the irregularity of distribution of dye on 
the fabric added to possible inaccuracy. For these rea- 
sons the eosin dye method was not considered further. 

The rate of increase in weight of a fabric when placed 
on a wet brick is the basis for determination of the rate 
of absorption in the wet surface method described by 
Stevenson and Lindsey. In their work a brick was im- 
mersed in water for 1% hours, after which it was al- 
lowed to drain for 1% hours and was not returned to 
the water for the test. Variations in structure of bricks 
and the fact that the first specimens coming in contact 


with the brick absorbed moisture and would leave less 
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Haven’s method of measuring the absorption of water 
by fabrics requires a table with a ground-glass top illu- 
minated from beneath. This table was constructed as 
shown in Figure 2. A shelf was so arranged that a tray 


Fig. 1—Specimens of toweling placed on unglazed porcelain disk and covered 
with glass, the disk being kept in a pan cf distiiled water throughout the test. 


Fig. 2—Light box showing specimens in position, also glass rods placed at 


moisture tor the following specimens presented possible intervals and at end of aable, large rod over which fabrics are held taut. 


sources of inaccuracy. 

A 10 inch unglazed porcelain disk, purchased from 
Monmouth Pottery Company, Monmouth, Illinois, was 
therefore substituted for the brick. This disk became 
saturated in a few minutes and an even surface moisture 
was maintained during the entire test by keeping the disk 
in a pan of water. 


containing water could be tilted at an angle of approxi- 
mately 45° and so placed that the surface of the water 
was on a level with the top of the table. Distilled water 
at room temperature was used. Strips of Turkish towel- 
ing cut one inch wide were laid across the top of the 
: , ; ‘ table so that one end could be immersed in the water. It 
Turkish toweling was used in this test. Specimens 2 a See : . 
: ; : was necessary to prevent the cloth from touching the 
inches square that weighed approximately one gram were p 
dried in the conditioning oven and cooled in a desiccator. 
A specimen was placed on the disk, covered with a square 
of glass and allowed to remain for periods of 30 seconds 
(Fig. 1). At the end of the first 30 second period the 
specimen of fabric was placed in a tared weighing bottle 
and weighed on a chainomatic balance. It was then re- 
placed on the disk, covered with the glass and allowed to 
remain an additional period of 30 seconds. This pro- 
cedure was repeated until the fabric became saturated, 
that is, when its weight became constant. Results of sev- 
eral tests are shown in Chart I. 


table top and to do this small glass rods were laid at 
intervals along the top with the toweling resting upon 
them. In an effort to maintain an even tension, steel 
weights approximately 2 grams each were placed in loops 
sewed in the end of the fabric which was to be placed in 
the water, and the other end of the strip was clamped 
onto the table. These precautions did not prevent the wet 
fabric from coming in contact with the glass and this 
contact resulted in the formation of a pool of water which 
furnished a new source of supply. The technique was 
varied in an effort to overcome this. Results of these 
variations are shown in Chart 2. A large glass rod 
placed at the end of the table in such a manner that the 
strips weighted at both ends fell over it and were allowed 
to hang free instead of being clamped to the table elimi- 
nated the difficulty. By this means the slack due to the 
absorption of water was automatically taken up and the 
strip held taut. 


m  & 


Weight in grams 
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Illumination of the table from beneath made visible 
the movement of the absorption line along the cloth. Two 
or more strips of fabric were laid on the table with strips 
of graph paper mounted between them. This paper served 
as a measuring scale (Figure 3). Not less than 2 strips 
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Chart I—Rate of Absorption by three specimens of the same turkish toweling 
as measured by the wet surface method. (Continued on page 743) 
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FOURTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
Friday Evening Session 


December 7, 1934 


_ Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the American 
Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists con- 
vened at the Hotel New Yorker, New York City, at eight 
o'clock, Dr. R. E. Rose, President of the Association, 
presiding. 

President Rose: Will the meeting please come to order ? 

It gives me the very greatest pleasure to open the 
Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the American Association 
of Textile Chemists and Colorists. This meeting promises 
to be the most important one in our history, and it is 
characterized by a most excellent program, which we owe 
to the efforts of the local Section, and to the chairman of 
the Program Committee of the National Association. 

This program is very full, and it will be absolutely 
necessary for us to adhere to the time schedule if we are 
to get through. It is for that reason that I am starting 
as promptly as possible, and I wish, before we enter upon 





the regular program, to tell you that tomorrow morning 
the program will be advanced. It is called for nine-thirty, 
if you will look at your programs, but it will start at nine. 
and I wish to tell you that there is a feature, which I think 
you will all find of great interest, which has been added 
to the program, at nine o'clock. There is a machine which 
is a scientific implement. This instrument is in Room 
526, I believe, and at nine o’clock tomorrow morning, Mr. 
Wentz, who is the inventor of it, will assist those who are 
interested in understanding the principles upon which this 
instrument works. That will be the feature for nine 
o’clock. There was no place on the program for it, other 
than pushing the program back or forward, if you like to 
call it that. The official program will start at nine-thirty 
and I want all of you to know that the technical papers 
are worth listening to, and to make an effort, in spite of 
the late hour at which we may break up, to be there on 
time. 

Our program tonight calls for a rayon symposium, 
and the first speaker on our list is Dr. J. F. X. Harold, 
who will now address you. (Applause.) 
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RAYON SYMPOSIUM 


Dr. J. F. X. Harold: Gentlemen, I will be very briei 
because the time allotted to the real rayon symposium 
which follows my brief speech is extremely small. 

I must first, however, register a protest and a regret. 
I had intended, in fact it was told to me that I should 
trace the history of rayon, and I had expected, in the 
first hour to discourse on pre-historic rayon, and then de- 
vote the next hour to historic rayon, and then the next 
hour to the present rayon industry. Finally, when the 
multitude had filed in from the surrounding neighborhood, 
thrilled to the voice that had prevailed for three hours, I 
was going to talk on the rayon of the future, being specu- 
lative at both ends—that is, the future of rayon and pre- 
historic rayon of which I have been unable to find a word 
in the text. 

However, I am deeply conscious of my place in this 
situation under the horrible restriction of one hour to 
cover so important a subject, and that divided among 
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three gentlemen who are pioneers and pathfinders in this 
industry which certainly needs pathfinding. 

To show, however, that I am deeply conscious of the 
importance of the speakers who are to follow me and 
humbly aware of my own lack of information on the 
matter, I shall introduce the speakers with a final story, 
It has to deal with a German gentleman who had never 
been to America, but who was an enthusiastic horseman, 
He didn’t speak a word of English, or at the most, very 
few words. 5 

So he arrived in Boston, and he never missed an oppor- 
tunity of indulging before breakfast in his usual exercise, 
the equestrianship. He got on the horse, 
that Boston horses weren't used to being 


and he knew 
talked to like 
He couldn’t think of the word, but 
finally the word came to him and he said, “Commence!” 


they were in Berlin. 


(Laughter and applause. ) 
President Rose: The next speaker will be Dr. J. B. 
Quig of the du Pont Rayon Company. Dr. Quig! (Ap- 


plause. ) 


Production of Quality Rayon Fabrics 


By J. B. QUIG, Ph.D. 
Du Pont Rayon Co. 


QUALITY FABRIC 
HAT is a quality fabric? From the stand- 
point of the stylist and department store buyer, 
a quality fabric must possess certain adjuncts 
which they describe as drapability, softness, individuality, 
non-creasability, non-crushability and resistance to abra- 
sion. Most of these factors are pre-processing considera- 
tions and are functions of the construction of the fabric, 
the denier, filament and twist of the yarns employed. Each 
of these factors are carefully weighed by the fabric de- 
signer, a particular construction is decided upon and the 
cycle of weaving, dyeing, finishing, inspection by the con- 
verter and cutting up into garments begins. 

While the synthetic yarn manufacturer, weaver and dyer 
are all interested in the physical characteristics which 
define a quality fabric from the above viewpoint, they are 
vitally concerned in one of the criteria for a quality fab- 
ric; namely, uniformity of dyemg. When the stylist 
conceives the fabric and subsequently fashions his ideas 
into a design for the weaving, he takes it for granted 
that the fabric will, of course, have uniform dyeing qual- 


*Presented at Annual Meeting, Dec. 7, 1934. 
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ities. It is not necessary for me to tell the dyers who are 
assembled here that ninety per cent of the difficulties 
encountered are concerned with non-uniform dyeing and 
that “warp streaks” and “filling bars’ are the main factors 
which indicate to them whether a fabric is a quality fabric 
or not. A quality fabric as far as the weaver, the dyer 
and the converter are concerned, is primarily a fabric 
upon which they will not have to pay claims and thus lose 
their profit. 


IMPORTANCE OF RAYONS AS TEXTILE 
FIBERS 


In 1933 213,497,850 pounds of rayons went into the 
textile industry in the United States. The world produc- 
tion of rayon in 1933 was six hundred and twenty-six 
million pounds which is almost seven times the produc- 
tion of natural silk. This means that rayons have earned 
their birthright and have become an extremely important 
part of the world’s fiber supply. It connotes that the 
very great improvement which has been made in strength, 
texture, fineness of filaments, mechanical quality, and 


uniformity of dyeing has been recognized. It predicts 
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that rayons, and especially the vastly improved rayons 
which research will give the industry in years to come, are 
It invites all persons who depend upon the 
great textile industry for their livelihood to study and to 


It chal- 
lenges the present manufacturers of rayon to further their 


here to stay. 
learn more about these important raw materials. 


research so that they may further fortify the basic prop- 
erties of this man-made product. 

The weaver, the knitter, the dyer and the textile ma- 
chine manufacturer have had a very important part in 
improving the quality and furthering the acceptance of 
rayon fabrics. Great progress has been made in the 
design of new textile machinery for rayon and in the 
conversion of cotton and silk equipment for rayon proc- 


essing. 


BACKGROUND FOR PRODUCTION OF 
QUALITY FABRICS 

Much has been learned but much remains to be learned 
about synthetic fibers. We are confident that if the avail- 
able knowledge of the basic properties of these fibers was 
more widely disseminated and understood, the consistent 
production of uniform quality fabric would be easier and 
the losses incurred from defective fabric would be greatly 
minimized. 

A necessary background for the production of quality 
rayon fabrics consists of having a knowledge of the phy- 
sical characteristics of rayon. It can also be epitomized 
by the statement “Know your raw material.” It is 
axiomatic that in order to design suitable machinery and 
processes for handling rayon or any other raw material, 
we must have a working knowledge of its general char- 
acteristics. It is of vital importance to know the physical 
limitations of a product in order that we may handle the 
product intelligently and fortify it in the various opera- 
tions involved. We have encountered many difficulties 
because we have failed to recognize that rayon is a new 
and different textile fiber. While viscose process rayon 
and cotton are both cellulose, they differ from each other 
in many respects and must be processed differently. While 
the rayons resemble silk somewhat in appearance, they 
are different chemically and physically and must be 
handled differently. 

Ten years ago when you purchased your automobile 
you found a notice pasted on the windshield which read 
as follows: “Don’t drive this car over 25 miles per hour 
for the first 500 miles.” Most of us obeyed this order 
because we knew that our automobile had to have this 
care in order for us to be the possessors of a first-class 
mechanism at the end of this mileage. There was a sound 
economic reason back of this admonition which had a 
bearing upon our happiness and upon our pocketbook. 

The Rayon Sub-Committee of the American Associa- 
tion of Textile Chemists and Colorists with the coopera- 
tion of the various rayon producers, is attempting to aid 
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the processors of rayon in a similar manner. In the past 
the rayon manufacturers’ time and energy have been 
consumed to a very large degree in solving the manifold 
problems which occur in the everyday manufacture of 
rayon and in controlling a process which requires a 
minuteness scarcely credible in any manufacturing opera- 
tion. During this period the weaving mills and dyers 
have done creditable and yeoman work. We are happy 
to state that it is now possible for the rayon producers to 
unite with the processors of rayon fibers in their studies 
involving the production of better rayon fabrics. The 
Rayon Sub-Committee has already published some help- 
ful pamphlets. The talks which are being given tonight 
are the beginning of a program which we sincerely trust 
will be helpful. We approach the problem with the spirit 
that we know only a limited number of helpful facts but 
laboring with this spirit and with your cooperation we 
know we shall grow in helpfulness. 

I wish to discuss with you one or two factors which 
directly or indirectly have a vital effect upon the uni- 
formity of dyeing of rayons. A knowledge of the effect 
of excess and non-uniform tensioning and the consequent 
over-stretching and non-uniform stretching of rayon is of 
the greatest importance. It is also necessary to consider 
the moisture content of the rayon and its relation to the 
extension or stretching of the rayon fiber. 

The rayon producers from the beginning have done 
everything possible to secure uniform tensioning of the 
fiber in all processes from the spinnerette to the finished 
package. All rayon is reeled, spooled, coned and copped 
under perfectly controlled humidity. 

While the technical service departments of the rayon 
companies have done much in imparting this information 
to the trade, we still find a great lack of appreciation of 
the importance of tension and humidity control and their 
relation to uniformity of dyeing. 


THE EFFECT OF UNEVEN STRETCHING 
UPON DYEING 


(1) Hathorne’ has determined that rayon threads 
stretched unequally will have non-uniform dye indices 
unless the threads are allowed to approximate their origi- 
nal position before the dyeing operation. 

(2) Delph? has pointed out the following: 

“If the stretch in the yarn is uniform, then the fin- 
ished fabric will be uniform in appearance, although a 
piece in which the yarn has been stretched appreciably will 
have a different appearance and handle from a piece in 
which the yarn received little or no stretch. But if the 
stretch in the yarn is not uniform, then the contraction 
in the fabric will not be uniform and we have here an 
explanation of the obvious faults of bright picks and 
tight ends. Since the dyer and finisher can rarely correct 
errors made in processing, it is extremely important that 
every stage in the weaving and knitting mills should be 
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done under the best conditions, on the most suitable ma- 
chinery, and that the operatives should be well trained 
for their particular job.” 

The absorption of moisture by any textile fiber alters 
the physical properties of the fiber. Since moisture con- 
trol is so definitely indicated in rayon processing let us 
consider the general moisture relationships. 


MOISTURE ABSORPTION OF COTTON 
VERSUS RAYON 
From the standpoint of their chemical constitution ray- 
ons may be divided into two main classes, the regenerated 
Celluloses (Viscose, Cuprammonium and Nitrocellulose) 
and the Cellulose esters (Cellulose Acetate). A consid- 
eration of their moisture relationships leads to a similar 
classification. (Fig. 1). The regenerated Celluloses have 


ISOTHERMS at 25°C. 
ABSORPTION. 


at all humidities a higher absorption of moisture than 
mercerized cotton, while Acetate rayon has a lower ab- 
sorption than ordinary scoured, raw cotton. Urquhart 
and Eckersall* in Fig. 1 show that regenerated Cellulose 
rayons have absorption curves similar to those given by 
cotton and mercerized cotton. It is indicated that the ab- 
solute values of the regain of the regenerated Celluloses 
are higher than those of mercerized cotton. This is wor- 
thy of consideration since mercerization—namely, a treat- 
ment with alkali gives a Cellulose with a coarser lattice 
structure and a higher water absorption than ordinary 
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cotton at all vapor pressures. Sheppard and Newsome 
advise that the regenerated Celluloses are similar mate- 
rials. The inference is that the regenerated Celluloses 
have a coarser lattice structure than mercerized cotton, 
Since Cellulose Acetate rayon has a lower absorption of 
moisture, it is indicated that hygroscopicity is reduced by 
esterification of the Cellulose. Stated in different terms, 
the moisture absorption decreases as the hydroxyl groups 
of the Cellulose are replaced chemically by acid radicals, 
RAYON REGAIN RATE 

The term “regain” has reference to the percentage of 
moisture in rayon on a basis of weight to a bone dry con- 
dition. The regain rate curves are interesting because 
they show the time required for the rayon to come to 
equilibrium at a definite relative humidity and tempera- 
ture. Fig. 2 deals with Viscose Process Rayon. It shows 
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that Viscose Process Rayon when at eat at 65% 
R.H. 70° F. has approximately 14.8% regain. Starting 
with bone dry rayon, 12.6% regain is attained after one 
hour’s humidification. Eighty-five percent of the equilib- 
rium moisture is absorbed in one hour. After 12.6% re- 
gain is reached it requires at least 24 hours to acquire 
2.2% additional regain to reach equilibrium. 

A second curve on this chart shows that if we humidify 
a Viscose Process Rayon having 7.5% regain, it requires 
1%4 hours to reach 12.6% regain. A third curve shows 
that if we begin humidification at 13% regain a lower 
equilibrium value is obtained than if we humidify a bone 
dry or a 7.5% regain sample. This phenomenon has not 
been explained. 

The “shipping” or commercial regain for Viscose Proc- 
ess Rayon is 11%. That is, a legal pound of rayon con- 
tains 11% of moisture based on bone dry rayon. The 
rayon producer adjusts the shipping weight to take care 
of moisture contents which are over or under 11%. 

The next graph—(Fig. 3)—shows the regain rate 
curve for Acetate rayon. It shows that Cellulose Ace- 
tate rayon (Celanese, “Acele”, Seraceta, Eastman, Chace- 
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lon) when at equilibrium at 65% R.H. 70° F. has ap- 
proximately 6.7% regain. Starting with bone dry Cellu- 
lose Acetate 5.8% regain is attained in one hour. Eighty- 
six and one-half percent of the equilibrium moisture is 
absorbed in one hour. 
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It then requires 19 hours to ac- 
quire 0.9% additional regain to reach equilibrium. 

The “shipping” or commercial regain for Cellulose Ace- 
tate rayon is 614%. 

While both of these curves indicate that 12 hours 
humidification at 65% R.H. and 70° F. will bring both 
of these rayons nearly to equilibrium, it is well to con- 
sider that the uniformity of moisture content depends 
upon the bulk of the yarn exposed, the nature of the 
package and the circulation of air. For this reason a 
safety factor of 10-12 hours should be added in order 
This is 
especially important when drying crepe twist or any 
filling yarn. Improperly dried rayon is a hazard. “Shin- 
ers” often result from insufficient drying. 


to guarantee uniformity of moisture content. 


FAVORABLE ASPECTS OF ABSORBED 
MOISTURE 

As Viscose rayon absorbs moisture it swells both trans- 
versely and longitudinally. This is explainable on the 
basis of the micellar structure. The absorbed moisture 
pries the micellae further apart and this reduces the at- 
tractive forces. It acts as an internal lubricant which 
minimizes the friction and allows the micellae to slide 
over each other more easily. The maximum swelling is 
obtained by thoroughly wetting out without any tension 
whatever and under these conditions Delph? states that 
the diameter of Viscose Process rayon increases by as 
much as 30% compared with the diameter at a normal 
humidity of 60%. The longitudinal extension under 
these conditions is approximately 4 to 6%. 

A reasonable moisture content has distinct advantages. 
Rayon with a very low moisture content is brittle and 
rigid and it has a greater tendency to become charged 
with static electricity during processing. A reasonable 
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percentage of moisture acts as an excellent softening 
agent. It is necessary to have 8 to 10% moisture in Vis- 
cose Process rayon and 614% moisture in Acetate rayon 
to produce the necessary suppleness and pliability for 
good knitting and weaving. 

Before considering the unfavorable aspects of too high 
moisture contents, it is well to consider the minimum 
and maximum humidities encountered in textile mills 
which have no humidity control. 


FLUCTUATIONS OF HUMIDITY IN TEXTILE 
MILLS 

Our service men have made many psychrometric read- 
ings in customers’ mills. We have found a minimum 
humidity of 30% in a knitting mill in the Southwest dur- 
ing the winter months and a maximum humidity of 85% 
in the weave sheds of mills in the Carolinas and in the 
vicinity of New Bedford, Mass., during the summer 
months. We know that there is a definite tendency for 
the mean relative humidities to rise from winter to sum- 
mer and to fall again from summer to winter. The 
general level of humidity from the middle of May to 
around October 1 is above 60% R.H. and we usually 
find it below 60% R.H. from October to May. During 
the summer months the mills are not heated. In mills 
which do not have humidity control the windows are open 
most of the time and the humidities inside and outside of 
the mill are the same and usually over 60%. In, winter, 
even when the outside relative humidity is fairly high, 
the heating of the cold air drawn into the mill causes a 
reduction in its relative humidity. 

In addition to this natural variation in relative humidity 
we have another variation which results primarily from 
an economic factor. It has been difficult in many mills to 
segregate the weaving of cotton and rayon into separate 
weave sheds. Cotton weaves better at a relative humidity 
of at least 75-80% which is too high for the rayons for 
safe operation. 

I will now show you a graph prepared by Delph? giving 
a typical analysis of the fluctuations in humidity in a mill 
for a period of 12 months (Fig. 4). It shows that the 
relative humidity of the English mills varies from 40 to 
80% throughout the year. Our psychrometric readings 
indicate that this graph is equally applicable to our Amer- 
ican mills. 

In winter a probable source of trouble is the fluctua- 
tion in humidity due to fluctuations in temperature. If 
the heating facilities are not operated at night, the marked 
fall in temperature causes a considerable decrease in rel- 
ative humidity. This results in “start-up marks” and 
strained yarn, which results in “shiners” and tight ends in 
the filling. 

A decided change from a high relative humidity to 
a low relative humidity has been known to wreck warp 


mills because of the contraction of the yarn. During 
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the winter months the temperature of the mill should 
be kept constant day and night. 

In order to emphasize the necessity for some degree 
of humidity control, I will now consider the effects of 
relative humidity on the physical properties of rayon. 

EFFECT OF HUMIDITY ON BREAKING 
STRENGTH (TENACITY) AND ELONGATION 

It is well known that there is a reduction in tenacity 
or breaking strength and an increase in elongation at 
higher humidities. When Viscose yarn is wetted thor- 
oughly, it loses approximately 50% of its dry strength 
while its elongation increases approximately 30%. Ace- 
tate loses approximately 40% of its dry strength when 
wetted thoroughly while its elongation increases approxi- 
mately 20%. 

As the relative humidity increases from 40% to 60% 
(75° F.), cotton was found to actually gain 8.4% in 
breaking strength while Real Silk and Viscose Process 
rayon lost 6.8% and 16% respectively. 

STRESS STRAIN RELATIONSHIPS 

Figures on breaking strength and elongation are of 
limited value to weavers and knitters because rayons are 
not worked in the wet state and the tensions employed do 
not approach those required to break the fiber. More 
reliable information for mill control purposes can be ob- 
tained from the stress strain relationships, i.e., plotting 
the load in grams as abscissae and the percentage stretch 
or elongation as ordinates. 

This graph (Fig. 5) represents stress strain curves for 
100 denier viscose process and acetate rayons. It is my 
desire that you analyze these curves with me since they 
vividly show the importance of controlling relative hu- 
midity when applying tensions to rayons. 

You will note that at 40% R.H. it takes a tension of 75 
grams to stretch 100 denier viscose 1%; at 80% R.H. 
only 35 grams are necessary. At 40% R. H. the “elastic 
limit” or yield point is reached at a tension of 90 grams 
while at 80% R.H. it is reached at 35 grams. 
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Acetate rayon is much less hygroscopic than viscose. 
In order to stretch 100 denier acetate rayon 1% at 40% 
R.H., it requires a tension of 46 grams and at 80% R.H. 
36 grams. The yield point at 40% R.H. is reached by 
the application of a tension of 80 grams and at 80% R.H. 
by a tension of 50 grams. 
follows: 


This may be summarized as 


Tension in Grams. 
To Reach 


To Stretch 1% Elastic Limit 


40% 80% 40% 80% 

Denier Gms. Gms. Gms. Gms. 
Viscose . 100 75 35 90 35 
Acetate . 100 46 36 80 50 

Interpreting these data in the simplest terms for the 
processor of rayon we obtain the following: 

If the humidity in your weaving or knitting mill is 
entirely governed by the natural outdoor humidity con- 
ditions, then: 


Process 


In order to prevent stretching viscose process yarn 
more than 1%, it is necessary for weaving mills to use 
50% less grams tension in July and August, than is used 
in January and February. In the case of acetate yarn, 
mills must use 20% less grams tension in July and Aw 
gust than is used in January and February. The mill 
man will say that he cannot reduce his tensions to this 
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degree without incurring a score of other mechanical 
difficulties. We hope you will say, “It will then be neces- 
sary to give more attention to control of humidity through- 
out the year and especially during the summer months.” 


STRETCH vs. TENSION 
ee 100 






80 120 140 
In the next graph (Fig. 6) we = made a study of 
the effect of tensions at 60%, 65%, 6714%, 70% and 
75% R.H. This is an important and interesting chart. 
It shows that the elastic limit for 100 denier viscose proc- 
ess rayon is reached at approximately 50 grams at both 
60% and 65% relative humidities. It also shows that 
increasing the R.H. to 6714% (an increase of 214%) 
causes the yield point to be reached at 40 grams. This 
indicates that it is not desirable to process viscose process 
rayon at a relative humidity higher than 65%. In order 
that there may be a safety factor for operations, we rec- 
ommend a maximum relative humidity slightly lower than 
65% be used for viscose process rayon. Acetate rayon 
processes better at a slightly higher humidity than 60% 
R.H. (60-65% R.H.). Therefore, when processing ace- 
tate and viscose rayon together, we cannot exceed 65% 
relative humidity without jeopardizing the viscose process 
rayon. 

For the dressing or preparatory operations of warping, 
slashing and copping of viscose process rayon, we recom- 
mend an average relative humidity of 55%. This allows 
an operating safety factor of 10% relative humidity. 
When viscose process rayon is being woven alone in the 
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weave shed, we suggest that a relative humidity of 60% 
be used and that the R.H. at 70-75° F. never be allowed 
to exceed 65%. Viscose process rayon processes well 
when “lubricated” with a moisture content of 10% to 
11%. It is well to keep in mind that viscose rayon has 
an 11% regain at 55% R.H. which has been suggested as 
a safe operating humidity in preparatory operations, | 

I believe these relationships indicate rather conclusively 
that, insofar as possible, weavers should keep their rayon 
weaving separate from their cotton weaving, which re- 
quires 75% R.H., if they desire to raise the percentage 
of first grade fabric coming from their looms. We can 
predict a marked reduction in shiners (bright picks), tight 
ends, and filling bars resulting from stretched rayon, if 
this type of segregation is carried out and greater care is 
exercised in the control of relative humidity. The control 
of these factors is entirely within the hands of the weaving 
mills. The dyer can rarely correct errors made in process- 
ing in the weaving mill. Much can be done without ex- 
penditure of large sums of money for humidifying equip- 
ment. Much can be done by carefully considering the 
layout of mills from the standpoint of isolating processes 
which greatly increase the humidity. Windows can be 
kept closed and the heat in the mill can be regulated in 
such a manner as to greatly assist in preventing wide 
fluctuations in humidity. The heat regulation can be 
maintained during the day and night with effective re- 
sults. A definite man should be assigned to the control 
of humidity, otherwise no progress will be made. Opera- 
tors cannot be expected to add this burden to what they 
already have to do. 


THE EFFECT ON DENIER 

These graphs (Fig. 7 and Fig. 8) represent stress strain 
curves of viscose and acetate and show the effect of 
denier or size of the thread upon the stress strain rela- 
tionships. The principal points brought out are the fol- 
lowing: 

1. The maximum permissible tensions for any denier 

of viscose or acetate is, roughly, directly proportional 

to the denier. 
2. The maximum permissible tension is approximately 


2 grams per denier for viscose and acetate rayon at 


60-65% R.H. 

If one remembers that the maximum permissible ten- 
sion for 100 denier is in the neighborhood of 50 grams 
at 60-65% R.H., he can readily calculate the maximum 
permissible tensions for.any denier for control purposes. 
Figure 9 was drawn up in this manner and can be used 
as a guide for allowable maximum permissible tensions 
in weaving and knitting mills when a tensometer is avail- 
able for measuring tensions. 


FILAMENT DENIER 
I am indebted to Dr. H. DeWitt Smith® of the Ten- 
nessee Eastman Corporation for Fig. 10 which graphically 
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STRETCH vs. TENSION 
APPLIED: DELUSTERED PRODUCTION. 


depicts the evolution of filament structure over a period 
of 25 years and represents the technical progress made 
in the production of rayon with finer filaments. Twenty- 
five years ago the denier of a single filament was 10.7 
This compares with the denier of a single filament of 
Japanese silk which after boling-off is 1.3. The technical 
developments of the rayon producers have now given us 
rayon yarns having 1 denier per filament. 

What is the effect of the denier per filament ratio 
upon the stress strain relationships? Must we use greater 
care in handling these finer filament yarns? 

The next graph (Fig. 11) shows these relationships 
for 100 denier in the range 2.5 to 1.0 denier per filament 
and for 150 denier in the range 3.75 to 1.66 denier per 
filament. It is evident that the denier of the thread is a 
more important factor than the denier per filament. 

Figure 12 shows the difference between the amount of 
stretch which occurs (1) the instant the stretch is applied 
and (2) the rate at which the yarns continue to stretch as 
the indicated loads are maintained. These curves indicate 
the effect of the element of time. Ten of the smaller 
squares on the flow abscissa are equivalent to five seconds 
of time. Thus, by noting the difference in stretch brought 
about between instant stretch and the elongation five 
seconds later, one obtains an idea of the rate at which the 
threads are stretching. For example, when comparing 
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The same tendency for the 150 denier fine filament 
yarns to stretch more rapidly as the denier per filament 
is lowered is indicated but the magnitude is less. This 
again shows the influence of the total denier of the thread 
in resisting stretch. There is evidence here that the 
weaving mills and the dyers and finishers must give even 
more careful consideration to the finer filament yarns in. 
order to prevent overstretching of these yarns. 


STRETCH vs TENSION 
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At Max. Permissible At Yield Point . : . 
Tension (50 Grams) (80 Grams) The next graph (Fig. 13) shows the relative recoveries 
100-40 100-100 100-40 100-100 from various dry stretches of the following: 

Instant Stretch %. 0.45 0.70 1.06 1.42 (a) 100 nai viscose rayon 

After 5 Seconds... 0.60 0.80 2.31 | 3.19 (b). 100 dealer aecine tepen. 

The finer filament yarns may be handled satisfactorily (c) 7/15 Canton silk degummed. 

if the maximum permissible tension for regular yarns is Figure 13 shows that silk and viscose rayon at the 


not exceeded. The figures indicate, however, that unrea- lower stretches have similar powers of recovery and that 
sonable tensions may be expected to cause greater strain- acetate rayon is more plastic than viscose rayon and silk 
ing of finer filament yarns. for stretches of more than 35%. 
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Causes of Faults 
Eneountered in 


RECOVERY or STRETCH 


The next graph (Fig. 14) was sad by Herbert R. 
Mauersberger® using the figures of Delph*. These curves 
show the percentage of recovery after stretching assuming 
the rayon threads are free to contract. These curves give 
a definite indication why the fullness and coverage of 
fabrics can be vitally affected by overstretching, especially 
in the sizing operations in the weaving mills or in the 
dyeing and finishing operations. 

Acknowledgment is made to Dr. A. Stuart Hunter for 
the preparation of many of the graphs and helpful sug- 
gestions. 
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*Mauersberger, H. R., Rayon and Mell. Text. Monthly, Vol, 
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President Rose: I am sure that all of us realize better, 
after what Dr. Quig has told us, how important it is to 
control all kinds of physical conditions, and the lesson, | 
think, will be useful to us. 

The next speaker on the program is Mr. Ernest H. 
Benzing, of the American Bemberg Corporation. 

Mr. Benzing! (Applause.) 


Regenerated Cellulose Fabries 


By ERNEST H. BENZING 
American Bemberg Corp. 


HEY can be divided into two major groups: 
1. Fabrics that are customarily handled on jig and 
pad, 


2. Fabrics that are customarily handled on the winch. 


FAULTS ENCOUNTERED IN FABRICS 
HANDLED ON JIG AND PAD 
1. Warp Streaks—Causes : 
lst—The rayon itself. 
Manner in which the synthetic yarn is handled. 
Generally the method of reducing or minimizing them 
is the mechanical treatment of the fabric, which depends 
entirely on the nature of the cloth. The methods for 
dyeing and finishing fine filament yarn differ somewhat 
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The 
preliminary treatment must not only cleanse the yarn from 
sizing and other matter contracted in weaving, but above 
all must produce a uniform swelling of the fibers. The 
preliminary treatment in a boiling bath is always best. A 
water corrector is added to the scouring bath, which may 
consist of soap or some of the sulfonated fatty alcohols. 
A drying 
between scouring and dyeing also helps in minimizing 
warp streaks. Another way would be to select dyestuffs 
that do not show the streaks as pronounced. 

Warp Streaks Can Be Overcome by: 

(1) Improvement of the yarn. 

In this direction I know a tremendous amount of ft 

search is carried out by the synthetic yarn manufacturers, 


from those generally used for other synthetic yarns. 


This prevents the separation of insoluble soap. 
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and tremendous sums of money have been spent for im- 
proved equipments, and synthetic yarns have been im- 
proved tremendously during the past few years. 

(2nd) Improved methods of handling during weaving 
and converting operations. 

It is a known fact that fabrics woven in some mills 
are far superior to those woven in other mills, relative to 
warp streaks, the difference being due to careful handling 
throughout the plant. Special attention must be given to 
controlled humidity and tension. When lining cloth is 
scoured in open form, dried loose, dyed on the pad (run- 
ning the machine fast), definitely avoiding dry cans, and 
dried on the frame, it is possible to produce lining cloth 
practically free from warp streaks. The same fabric, if 
treated in the normal manner, might show an extreme 
warp streak condition. 

None of these facts is new to you men, who have 
handled synthetic yarn in any quantity, none is new to 
those responsible for sending out grey goods to be dyed, 
nor is it new that by paying the extra premium it is pos- 
sible to obtain dyeing of this type from any qualified com- 
mercial dyer. However, it would indeed be news if those 
responsible for having the fabric dyed, suddenly became 
willing to pay the extra premium. We dyers can by ob- 
serving proper procedure, using proper dyestuffs, etc., go 
a long way toward overcoming defects caused by uneven 
tension applied during fabric manufacturing operations. 
However, we cannot do this unless we are paid costs 
plus a normal profit. 

In this connection we can mention only roughly some 
causes of unevenness by improper handling in the mill: 

1. Set marks. 

. Shiners due to uncontrolled humidity. 

Creases. 

Tear drops due to improper sizing. 

. Variation in shade from piece to piece, due primarily 
to variations in slashing caused sometimes by mixing 
yarns from different manufacturers. 

6. Two distinct causes of improper handling: 

a. Improper boil-off. 

b. Improper finishing due to lack of equipment. 


FAULTS USUALLY ENCOUNTERED IN 
FABRICS HANDLED ON THE WINCH 


Pebble Variations. In most cases, after many trials, the 
dyer simply stated that the troubles are due to the con- 
struction and nature of the yarn, without going any fur- 
ther into the actual cause and possible cure. Unfortunately, 
from the view point of both, dyer and weaver, excessive 
dye troubles have detracted considerably from the value 
of fabrics. The throwster was in most cases blamed for 
the trouble by the dyer, he being of the opinion that 
uneven twist, etc., was the true cause of the fault. After 
checking into many such fabrics, the throwsters convinced 
themselves that these yarns were relatively uniform with 


une Wh 


respect to twist, count, etc. Throwsters then passed the 
trouble back to the designer, stating that the nature of the 
fabric was such that it could not be produced uniformly. 
I have seen dyers making a salable piece of goods by over- 
coming troubles caused in throwing. A great deal of 
work, time, and large sums of money have been spent by 
yarn manufacturers for preparations for soaking before 
twisting, and it has been proven that each soaking prep- 
aration produces a different degree of pebble on each of 
the viscose type yarns. It is, however, possible to obtain 
the same pebble or vary the pebble by changing the for- 
mula of the soaking bath used before twisting. The yarn 
manufacturers would gladly assist in any way possible in 
achieving the desired results. As it is necessary to change 
the soaking formula for the various yarns of the same 
process in order to obtain the best results, it is necessary 
to change the formula for crepes with an acetate warp 
and crepes with viscose warps or Bemberg warps. 

Cracks and breaks in fabrics have largely been over- 
come in converting by embossing before dyeing. In this 
way more uniform results were obtained on fabrics which 
ordinarily might have been cracked due to the following 
causes : 

1. Excess stretch on warp. 

2. Relation of the warp size against the filling. 

3. Preventing the yarn from creping due to stretching 
it over its elongation point. 

Not steaming dry to set the twist after spinning. 
. Uneven creping due to improper soaking. 

Although the constituents of the soaking bath are nearly 
always the same regardless of the type or brand of syn- 
thetic yarn being prepared, it must be kept in mind that 
each type and brand has its own characteristics which 
require some changes in the preparation. Thus, for ex- 
ample, any type of crepe can be produced with Bemberg. 

PRINTING 

There are no difficulties in connection with the printing 
of fabrics made from fine filament yarn. It must only 
be remembered that the goods should not be dried at a 
very high temperature after printing, and that they should 
be washed immediately after steaming. Otherwise the 
printing gum will dry up and the separating and crystal- 
lizing constituents may cut the fibers. If this happens, 
the material will become brittle when it is washed. For 
this reason a cooling zone is constructed in the drying 
chamber through which the goods are passed after print- 
ing so that they are not dried to a great extent, but leave 
the drying chamber well cooled off. This cooling equip- 
ment is not necessary if the working speed of the machine 
is regulated so that the goods do not dry too much. After 
having been treated in the drying chamber, the goods 
should be rolled up instead of folded in order to prevent 
creases. The pieces must then be steamed immediately. 
The steaming, the details of which depend entirely on the 
particular printing process used, should be carried out in 
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the same manner as for cotton or synthetic yarns of other 
makes. 

In conclusion, I want to point out that most synthetic 
yarn manufacturers maintain a service department, ready 
to assist in obtaining the best results on their particular 
brands. 

Each particular brand of synthetic yarn has its own 
peculiarity which must be borne in mind in attempting to 
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obtain the best results. On the other hand, it is our in- 


tention to simplify the handling and to develop a method 
applicable to all brands especially in all pretreatment be- 
fore dyeing, printing, and finishing. 


President Rose: We have one more speaker on the 
subject of rayon, Dr. H. D. W. Smith of the A. M. 
Tenney Associates. I will call on Dr. Smith. ( Applause.) 


Defects in Crepe Fabries 


By HAROLD DE WITT SMITH, Ch.E., Ph.D., F.T.I. 
Textile Technologist, A. M. Tenney Associates, Inc. 


HE great bulk of crepe fabrics containing viscose 

rayon or acetate yarn are made with a dull luster 

warp. This may be of viscose or acetate type. 
The fabrics of finer pebble have a filling of silk or of 
cuprammonium yarn crepe twisted. The greatest volume, 
however, are filled with crepe twist viscose rayon in 100, 
150 or 200 denier depending upon the rib and pebble 
desired. Considerable quantities of spun rayon in equiva- 
lent sizes are also used. 

You undoubtedly know, as well as I do, that the prin- 
cipal defects of such fabrics are only revealed after the 
fabrics are dyed and finished. These defects fall into a 
few categories principally: 

Pebble Defects—Width and pebble variation, breaks or 

cracks. 

Dyeing Defects—Uneven dyeing which may appear as 
irregular stains or blotches, or as filling bars or warp 
streaks. 

Mechanical Defects—Tenderness and fuzziness. 

The time allotted to me is so brief that an adequate 
discussion of all these faults is impossible. I shall touch 
but lightly on the nature of the principal troubles and 
shall attempt to focus your attention on the need for a 
concerted attack upon them. 

Pebble defects are usually filling defects. They may 
originate with a designer who has made an error in con- 
struction. They may go back very often to a throwster 
who has given insufficient attention to the factors of 
moisture and tension which have been discussed by Dr. 
Quig. They may be due to a weaver who has neglected 
these same factors in copping the yarn and in weaving it, 
or who may occasionally load the warp with a size which 
is too slowly removed and so absorbs the creping power 
of the filling in the boil-off vats before it can draw the 
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softening warp ends into the desired pebble. Finally, they 
may be due to your own handling of the fabrics in a 
finishing plant, perhaps stick marks, perhaps too sudden 
a shrinkage, perhaps insufficient removal of the size. This 
is a subject for a book, or for an evening at least. 


DYE DEFECTS 

There are dye streaks due to variations in the yarn. 
They are rarer now than a few years ago because of the 
precision control which the rayon manufacturer has 
evolved and applied to every step of his process. There 
are streaks which appear to be due to a variation inherent 
in the yarn, but which are due to tension variations in 
the greige mill which affect the subsequent behavior of the 
yarn in dyeing. There are streaks which are due to faulty 
selection of dyestuffs or to faulty treatment in boil-off or 
in dye bath. There are blotches caused by sizes and by 
throwing oils which have ingredients that “break” out 
of their emulsions and fasten themselves in resist spots 
upon the fabric. 


MECHANICAL DEFECTS 


Filaments may be broken in the yarn plant or in sub- 
sequent stages of processing with consequent fuzziness 
and perhaps tenderness of the finished fabric. The em- 
bossing machine is a potential source of great danger in 
tendering if it is not carefully handled. 

So much for the defects themselves. 
larly known as “headaches.” 

Shall we all cooperate to solve these troubles or give up 
the task as too difficult ? 
few pertinent facts: 

First—If there is one thing certain in this textile world 
of ours it is that the man-made fibers are here to stay. 
Whether they be made by the viscose, cuprammonium 
and acetate processes as at present, or by the nitrocellrlose 
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process, which seems to have passed into history or by 
processes yet unborn, there is no choice left to the throw- 
ster, the weaver, the knitter, and the finisher or dress and 
decorative fabrics. 

If each would stay in business he must handle success- 
fully the rayon and synthetic fibers which are being made 
today and those which will be made in the future. 

Second—High quality in fabrics created with these 
fibers can be attained because it is being attained today 
and every day. These fabrics are on the models of ex- 
clusive couturiers. They are in the better stores and 
shops. They come from the spindles of the progressive 
throwsters, from the looms of the finer weavers and from 
the dye vats of the modern finisher. 

Third—If some fabrics can be made right, all can be 
made right by rigid control of the conditions at each 
stage. The yarn producer has had to adopt and to devise 
scientific methods of precision control, and the result is a 
product which for all its faults is more uniform than any 
of the natural textile fibers. 


This same degree of precision manufacture must be 
applied by the throwster, the knitter, the weaver and the 
finisher in order to meet the standards of the trade. 

A single example to illustrate my point: In the course 
of my work I have had the privilege of seeing a number 
of finishing plants and my contacts with you men in these 
plants have been of great benefit to us, and I hope not 
entirely unfruitful to you. But this week for the first 
time in the twelve years during which I have been in 
contact with the finishing industry I saw two dye jigs 
which were actually equipped with recording thermom- 
eters. That there may be others I do not doubt, but I 
know they are a rarity. In contrast to this, I know from 
personal observation that our own yarn plant is equipped 
with a recording gauge at every foint where temperature, 
pressure, or humidity is of any importance in the manu- 
facturing operations and these factors can, therefore, be 
actually held within the rigid limits which we know we 
must observe in order to produce a uniformly satisfactory 
product. 

Many of the common defects which I have mentioned 
are not easily traced to a given cause. The yarn may be 
at fault, or the preparation for weaving, or the weaving 
or the processing by the finisher or perhaps a latent 
defect produced by one of these may develop in a sub- 
sequent step. None of us can afford to pass the buck. 

A clever firm tnay temporarily sidestep some respon- 
sibilities which are difficult to trace to their true cause, 
and even some which are clearly its own. But such a 
policy is disastrous not only from a moral but from a 
hard-headed business point of view. I think it is passing 
rapidly because those who practice it cannot survive 
against those who are acting according to the facts. Every 
complaint offers a chance to learn more about these man- 
made textiles. When we consider the generations of work 


and of testing by trial and error which have been spent 
in slowly building up the present ability to handle the 
natural fibers, which still present many difficulties,—the 
accomplishments in this new field are the more remark- 
able. The yarn manufacturer is using all the tools of 
modern science and all the knowledge he can gain to make 
his product right. He asks that you who handle the yarn 
from winding and throwing through to the finished fabric 
shall do the same. I know I can speak for my own 
principals and I believe that every yarn producer will join 
me by pledging full cooperation in every effort to find the 
facts behind each complaint and to act upon them. Such 
a course will provide each of us who miakes or processes 
these new textile products with more knowledge upon 
which to base successful operations. 

President Rose: These very valuable papers should 
be discussed, but there is no time, unfortunately, in which 
to discuss them. Therefore, I recommend that you get 
in touch with these gentlemen individually if you want to 
talk over the very interesting aspects of the use of arti- 
ficial fibers which they have brought to your attention. 

Before we pass to the next item on our program, I 
wish to make an announcement which I have been asked 
to make, and that is that those interested in the develop- 
ment of natural silk have refused the suggestion that they 
use a trademark, a dead Bombyx mori, with a statement, 
“He did no research.” (Laughter.) 

The developments in modern chemistry have been extra- 
ordinarily varied, as we all know, and it does us good to 
get out of our field and see what is being done in other 
fields. It is, therefore, with very great pleasure that I 
go to the next item on the program, “The Commercial 
Extraction of Bromine from Sea Water,” by Leroy C. 
Stewart of the Dow Chemical Company. 

However, before that starts, I should like to point out 
to you that immediately following this portion of our 
program, if you will adjourn to the room in which we 
had our supper, you will be in a place where there will be 
the most delightful entertainment, and you will have a 
chance to mix very informally among each other. If | 
can get Mr. Herrmann—he has had so much to do with 
this program—lI want him to come up here and tell you in 
a moment what he has in store for you. I merely wish 
to say that he is the man who is responsible for the 
excellence of this program, and I want him, if it is pos- 
sible to do so, to tell us a little of the glories that are in 
store for us, so that we may adjourn to the other room 
after the next item on our program. 

Mr. Henry F. Herrmann: Gentlemen, I am very happy 
at this large turnout here tonight. I have only one regret 
and that is that we weren’t quite prepared for you. Pos- 
sibly I am exaggerating this in my own mind, but I felt 
rather badly when I saw so many people who weren’t 


really properly cared for out at our buffet. The manage- 
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ment joins me in this regret, and they say that in order 
to compensate for it, they are going to help us put on the 
biggest show that the hotel has ever seen. 

... Mr. Herrmann then made some announcements . . . 
( Applause. ) 

President Rose: I have been asked to tell you that this 
publication by the Rayon Sub-Committee is available to 
you. You can pick it up as you leave this room. 

We will now proceed to the next item on the program, 
“The Commercial Extraction of Bromine from Sea 
Water,” by Mr. Leroy C. Stewart of the Dow Chemical 
Company. (Applause.) 

(This faper will appear in a future issue of the REPORTER) 


MEETING, THE PIEDMONT SECTION 

HE annual meeting of the Piedmont Section of the 

American Association of Textile Chemists and Col- 
orists was held in the Charlotte Hotel, Charlotte, N. C., 
on Saturday evening, Nov. 10th. 

There was no afternoon session, thereby allowing the 
members and their friends interested in football to attend 
the Davidson and North Carolina University game at 
Davidson, N. C., about 20 miles from Charlotte. 

A banquet was held in the evening where 195 mem- 
bers and friends sat down to enjoy the delightful meal 
prepared for them. 

During the banquet an entertainment provided by the 
local committee was enjoyed by all. 


“ec 


A very interesting paper on “Factors involved in the 
reducing action of Sulfon Cyanine Black in the one bath 
method of dyeing”, presented by Mr. Graham Cook of 
Bick & Co., Reading, Pa. was followed by a very in- 
teresting paper by Dr. James G. Vail, Chemical Director 
of the Philadelphia Quartz Co., Philadelphia, Penn. The 
title of his paper was “Silicates of Soda.” 


The following new officers for the coming year were 
elected: 

Paul Haddock, Chairman, P. O. Box 1888, Charlotte, 
N. C. 








T. R. Smith, Secretary, Piedmont Processing Co., Bel- 
mont, N. C. 

Chester Eddy, Vice-Chairman, Renfrew Bleachery, 
Travelers Rest, S. C. 

Wilbur Suthers, Treas., Proximity Print Works, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Joun C. Ropertson, Secretary. 


APPLICANTS FOR MEMBERSHIP 
Active 

William Croasdale—Dyehouse Foreman, Bradford Dye- 

S. A., Bradford, R. I. Spon- 
sors: J. A. Pawson, Wm. F. Brosnan. 

William J. Daly—Foreman, United States Finishing Co,, 
Providence, R. I. 
Wm. H. Cady. 

John F. Shea—Textile Chemist, Buffalo Electro Chem- 

ical Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Derby, Edward B. Bell. 


ing Association, U. 





Sponsors: Raymond A. Pingree, 


Sponsors: Roland E. 
William E. Small—Chemist, American Aniline Products 


Inc., Boston, Mass. Sponsors: John C. Tebbetts. 


Roland E. Derby. 


Junior 
Arthur Hustwit—Dyer, Bradford Dyeing Association, 
i, S. A., 3radford, R. Bs: 


Wm. F. Brosnan. 


Sponsors: J. A. Pawson, 


William B, Tucker—Salesman, Proctor & Gamble Dist. 
Co., 205 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. Sponsors: 
P. J. Kennedy, L. J. Roos. 

Harry M. Hartnett—Salesman, General Dyestuti Corpo- 
ration, Boston, Mass. Sponsors: Roland E. Derby, 
John F. Bannan. 


Arthur Spalding—Chemist, Hockanum Mills, Rockville, 
Conn. Sponsors: Roland E. Derby, John F. Bannan. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER 


Members of this association, who are without employment, should forward to the secretary a statement as to their qualifications and experience. This 
information will subsequently appear on these pages with an identifying key number. Employers are also requested to file with the secretary any vacancies 
which may occur in their businesses—H. C. Chapin, Secretary, Lowell Textile Institute, Lowell, Mass. 


Key: A—Laboratory and research; B—Dyeing or printing; C 
—Finishing; D—Sales; E—Instruction; F—Executive 


Note. Persons who have obtained employment should notify 
the secretary at once. Prospective employers may file vacan- 
cies either with the secretary or the American Dyestuff Re- 
porter. 


A-3 

Education—Ph.B., Brown University, 1920. Two years 
post-graduate work at M.I.T. 

Experience—2 years instructor at M.I.T. 2 years as 
research chemist in print works (Gum thickenings, ap- 
plication of dyes, dye testing and evaluation. 4 years as 
chief chemist in bleaching, mercerizing, dyeing and _ fin- 
ishihng plant. 
in silk mills (Colorimetric work in color matching, dye 
testing and identification and testing of chemicals). 2 


4 years as research and plant chemist 


years as Organic research chemist (laboratory and semi- 
plant research on organic chemicals, intermediates and 
dyestuffs). Age 35, married. 
erences. 


Will go anywhere, ref- 


A-5 
Education—B.T.C., Lowell Textile Institute. 
Experience—Assistant chemist in carpet mill, dye tester 
in dye plant, research and analytical work in silk dyeing 
and finishing plant laboratory, plant chemist and over- 
seer of bleaching in surgical dressing plant, assistant chem- 
Age 29. Married. 


A-B-2 

Education—Lowell Evening Textile School, 1917. 

Experience—Five years’ experience in hosiery dyeing, 
full fashioned hosiery of silk and cotton and silk, also 
men’s hosiery containing rayon, wool, cotton and cela- 
nese. Several years experience in laboratory work. Has 
also had experience in jig-dyeing of cotton piece goods, 
slub and top dyeing. 


ist in woolen mill. 





A-B-3 

Education—1 year Conn. Agricultural College, Exten- 
sion course in chemistry at Trinity College and R. Tf. 
School of Design. 

Experience—3 years laboratory research on guaranteed 
washfast and sunfast colors on silk, cotton and rayon, 2 
years dyer on skeins (all fibers and all types of dyeing). 
1% years as dyer in charge of adapting vat and naphtol 
colors to machine processes for cotton threads. 
Will go any- 


1 year 
as chemist and dyer on narrow fabrics. 
A-B-C-1 


Education—Graduate Industrial 
Pratt Institute—1911. 


where ; references. 


Chemical Engineer, 


Experience—One year as plant control chemist, 4 years 
as laboratory chemist with gas company, 13 years as plant 
chemist with bleaching, dyeing and finishing plant. (Rayon 
and cotton piece goods). Formulated processes and put 
them into plant operation, 1 year as chemist and demon- 
strator for dyestuff company, 1 year as superintendent 
colorist with print works printing linen and rayon, I 
year as director of testing laboratory for national dry 
goods concern. A-B-C-2 


Education—Graduate of Lewis Institute of Engineer- 
ing of Chicago and graduate of Philadelphia Textile 
School (Chemistry and Dyeing department). 

Experience—Has had extensive experience as assistant 
chemist and colorist in silk printing, dyeing and finish- 
ing; also dyeing raw stock wool; and dyeing and finish- 
ing cotton and rayon. Age 30; married; references. 


A-B-D-1 
Education—Graduate, New 
1930; New 


dyeing and finishing). 


3edford School, 


High 


3edford Textile School, 1933 (chemistry, 


Experience—16 months’ general experience in print 
works, on all type machines and special experience in ap- 
plication of direct, sulfur, developed and naphtol dyes 
and color matching. Desires position in dyehouse, labora- 


tory or sales. Age 22; references. 


A-E-1 

Education—Ph.D., Univ. of Illinois, studied chemical 
engineering at Columbia, licensed chemical engineer, New 
Jersey. 

Experience—10 years’ experience teaching in colleges. 
subjects included chemical and textile subjects. Has had 
broad experience in industrial work including experience 
in testing materials, research and consulting. Will go 
anywhere; references. B-1 


Education—Educated and trained in chemistry and cal- 
ico printing in Glasgow, Scotland. 

Experience—Has been with large print works as col- 
orist for 13 years producing first class work on cotton, 
rayon, wool and silk fabrics. References. 


B-2 
Experience—Boss dyer with one firm for 18 years, 
divisional supt. at print works for 1 year, in charge of 
processing and dyeing of cottons and rayons at large 
bleachery for 6 years. Prefers bleachery in East but will 
go anywhere. References. 
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B-3 
Experience—Foreman piece dyer for the past 21 years. 
Can dye the following; celanese, rayon, cotton lacks, 
wool, silk and mixed fabrics. Has knowledge of finish- 
ing and laboratory work. 


B-6 
Education—Graduate R. I. School of Design. 
Experience—5 years in bleachery, 7% years as as- 
sistant dyer, 2 years as boss dyer and 3 years as superin- 
tendent of dyeing and finishing. Married, 33 years old. 
References. 


B-7 
Experience—Eight years as boss dyer on skeins and 
ribbons. Over ten years as chemist and head dyer for a 
large hosiery mill. Experienced on Silk, cotton, rayon 
and wool in skeins, ribbons, piece goods and all kinds of 
mixtures. Not afraid to work 
Can handle help efficiently. 


B-8 

Education—Chemistry and Dyeing Department, Phila- 
delphia Textile School. 

Experience—Eleven years experience as chemist and 
boss dyer on the following: woolen, worsted and cotton 
yarn ; woolen, worsted and union piece dyes on both ladies’ 
and men’s wear; wool, cotton, shoddy and mohair raw 
stock. Age 33, married, will go anywhere. 


Willing to go anywhere. 
or face responsibility. 


References. 


B-9 
Experience—Hosiery dyer with fifteen years’ experience 
on high grade silk hosiery; familiar with all types of 
machines. Age 43, married. Will go anywhere. 


B-12 
Education—2 years days at N. Y. U. and 3 years nights 
studying chemical engineering. 
Experience—1% years asst. colorist, 5%4 years colorist. 
Experienced on vats, commercial and fast colors on cotton 
and cotton-rayon mixtures. References; age 29; married. 


B-13 
Large experience as an assistant colorist 
chemist in silk printing, dyeing and finishing; also on 
cotton and wool dyeing. References. 


Experience 


B-14 
Education—Rhode Island School of Design. 
Experience—Familiar with all classes of wool dyeing. 
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—. 


Seven years with large carpet mill as dyer and processor 
of washed oriental rugs. 
years old. 


Will go anywhere, married, 37 
References. 


B-15 
Education—B.T.C., Lowell Textile Institute, 1934. 
Experience—Experience in dye house running washers, 
dye kettles and as a dye weighter. 
F-1 
Education—Textile Institute. Alexander Hamilton Inst,. 


Extension work at Brown Univ., working knowledge of 
German. 

Experience—Has had executive departmental work 
with all types of textiles manufacturers. Acquainted with 
all types of textile machinery, dyestuff application, lab- 
oratory practice, cost methods, and checking methods and 
processes. References. 


CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS: 


Meeting, Philadelphia Section, Broad- 
wood Hotel, Philadelphia, January 
11th. 


Meeting, New York Section, Chemists’ 
Club, New York City, January 25th. 


Council and Research Committee Meet- 
ings, Friday afternoon, January 25th, 
Providence Engineering Society, 195 
Angell Street, Providence, R. I. 


Meeting, Rhode Island Section, Friday 
evening, January 25th, Providence 


Engineeering Society, 195 Angell 
Street, Providence, R. I. President 
Robert E. Rose will speak. 
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@ THE TEXTILE FOUNDATION 


At a meeting of the Directors of the Textile Founda 
tion held in Washington, December 10, it was decided to 
continue the program of scientific research on problems 
related to the textile industry and the production of tex- 
tile fibers for another year. 

Although in many cases the title does not adequately 
describe the scope of their undertaking or the specific 
approach to certain research aspects, the following list 
of fellows indicates the nature of their work and where 
it is being carried on. 

John B. Calkin, Cornell University, Adsorption and Ab- 
sorption of Solutions by Textile Materials; Maxwelton 
S. Campbell, University of North Carolina, Disposal and 
Recovery of Textile Wastes; A. J. Frantz, Lehigh Uni- 
versity, Effect of Bacteria and Vegetable Oils on Silk; 
Mearl A. Kise, Yale University, Fundamental Study of 
Silk; Donald R. Morey, Cornell University, Application 
of Polarized Light to Textile Research; Robert D. Nut- 
ting, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Application 
of the Spectrophotometer in Solution of Textile Prob- 
lems; John S. Reese IV, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Quantitative Method for Describing the Rate of 
Exhaust in Continuous Dyeing; Donovan J. Salley, Prin- 
ceton University, Protective Effects in Textile Deteriora- 
tion and Dye Fastness; Wayne A. Sisson, University of 


Illinois, X-Ray Analysis of Fiber; Werner Bergmann, 
Yale University, Bio-chemical Research of Silk; and, 
Bryce Prindle, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Microbiology of Textile Fibers. 

Progress reports are periodically received from the fel- 
lows, and are published in “Textile Research,” the monthly 
bulletin of the United States Institute for Textile Re- 
search, Boston, Mass. Reprints of most of the reports 
are available on application to the Foundation. . 

The Director received progress reports on several 
studies now under way, including the following subjects 

1. The Training of Men for the Textile Industries. 

2. Flax Production, Preparation and Utilization. 

3. Regional Variety Tests on Cotton Production. 

The educational study has received whole-hearted sup- 
port from the textile school heads, who have developed 
a program of semi-annual conferences for the purpose of 
adapting textile educational courses and practices to meet 
changing demands. 

Flax was planted in fifteen different localities prin- 
cipally along the Atlantic seaboard. Careful records were 
made of the harvest and production costs. The straw 
was then shipped to Clemson College, S. C., where, under 
the direction of H. H. Willis, it was run through prepara- 
tory machines. Experiments are now being conducted 
on the utilization of this fiber on cotton and worsted ma- 
chinery, and for paper making. 

The experiments on the community production of lim- 
ited type cotton were conducted over the cotton belt, 
under the auspices of the Bureau of Plant Industry of 
the Department of Agriculture, and an analysis of the 
results is now being made. 


A proposal to engage in research on the warp sizing of 
cotton and synthetic fiber yarns was acted on favorably, 
and a cooperative program of work will soon be started 
under the auspices of the United States Institute for 
Textile Research. 


The office of the Textile Foundation is located in the 
Commerce Building, Washington, D. C., and the Direc- 
tors are: Franklin W. Hobbs, Chairman; Stuart W. 
Cramer, Treasurer; Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Ag- 
riculture; Daniel C. Roper, Secretary of Commerce; 
Frank D. Cheney, and Edward T. Pickard, Secretary. 


@ ANNUAL MEETING, S.0.C.M.A. 


The Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the Synthetic Or- 
ganic Chemical Manufacturers was held at the Chemists’ 
Club, New York City on Thursday, December 6th. Pres- 
ident Merz was presiding. 

The reports of the various officers and committees 
were heard. The officers elected for 1935 are as fol- 
lows: President—August Merz, Calco Chemical Co., 1st 
Vice-President—E. G. Robinson, E. I. duPont de Ne- 
mours & Co., 2nd Vice-President—F. G. Zinsser, Zinsser 
& Co., Additional Board Members—E. A. Barnett, John 
Campbell & Co., R. E. Dorland, Dow Chemical Co., G. 
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Lee Camp, Monsanto Chemical Co., and A. L. van 
Ameringen, vanAmeringen-Haebler, Inc. 

A dinner was served to the members and guests at 7 :00 
P.M. in the main dining-room. At this dinner three 
pioneers in the movement to develop the chemical in- 
dustry of this country were specially honored. These 
three men were Francis P. Garvan, Charles H. Herty 
and Morris R. Poucher. They were each presented with 
a plaque by Irenee duPont, who acted as master of cere- 
monies. The following inscription was placed on each 
plaque: “In recognition of the outstanding services con- 
tributed by him to the development of the chemical in- 
dustry in the United States this testimonial of apprecia- 
tion is awarded to by the members of 
the Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of the United States, December 6, 1934.” Each of 
the three gentlemen responded very ably, Mr. Garvan 
expressing the great pleasure he derives from his work, 
Dr. Herty speaking of his recent work in the production 
of rayon from Southern slash pine sulfite, and Mr. Pou- 
cher giving an historical outline of the chemical industry 
in this country. 

Franklin W. Hobbs also spoke briefly upon his early 
recognition as a textile manufacturer of the importance 
of American Chemical independence. 


@ PERKIN MEDAL AWARD 

The Perkin Medal of the Society of Chemical Indus- 
try is to be presented to Dr. George O. Curme, Jr., of 
the Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corp. on Friday eve- 
ning, January llth. The presentation will be the feature 
of a joint meeting of the Society of Chemical Industry, 
the American Chemical Society, the Electrochemical So- 
ciety and the Societe de Chimie Industrielle to be held 
that evening at 7:30 o'clock at The Chemists’ Club, 52 
East 41st Street, New York City. The award has been 
made in recognition of Dr. Curme’s work in the field of 
synthetic organic chemistry. This branch of the chem- 
ical industry will be discussed by Dr. Curme in his Medal 
Address, which is entitled “Industry’s Toolmaker.”’ Prior 
to the meeting a dinner will be held at The Chemists’ 
Club at 6:30 o'clock. 


@ WATER 
As an Engineering and Industrial Material 


The A.S.T.M. Edgar Marburg Lecture for 1934 de- 
livered on the above subject by Sheppard T. Powell, Con- 
sulting Chemical Engineer, has been published in pam- 
phlet form by the Society. The lecture is of particular 
value to those concerned with industrial applications, 
power plants, water analysis and detection of impurities, 
but it is also pertinent to the general water supply field. 

There is presented current thought on such problems 
as the following: Removal of suspended solids from 
water, effect of color on industrial water supplies and det- 
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rimental effect and removal of manganese. A consider- 
able portion of the lecture discusses the treatment oj 
water for use in boilers. The application of petrographic 
examination of boiler scales is indicated and the charag. 
teristic properties of minerals are described. 

The section on influence of concentrated boiler-water 
salines on cracking of boiler steel and prevention of cays- 
tic embrittlement is important in view of the failure of 
many boilers from this cause. 

Also discussed are the corrosion of iron and steel jp 
steam generating systems and the reduction of corrosiog 
losses by deaeration of water. The discovery by spec. 
trographic analysis of lead, fluorides, zinc, and_ other 


metals in appreciable amounts in municipal water sup- 


plies is evaluated. The lecture points out that “Such 
compounds, even though present in very small quantities 
may have a far-reaching effect in special cases.” 

Copies of the published lecture, aggregating 45 pages, 
260 S. 


can be obtained from A.S.T.M. Headquarters, 
Broad Street, Philadelphia, at 50 cents each. 


@ TORNESIT 


1934 marked the evolution of Tornesit from an ex- 
perimental to a commercial product. Tornesit is a chlori- 
nated rubber base, from which can be formulated paints, 
emulsions, binders, adhesives, and plastics, with remark- 
able chemical resistance. It was developed by chemists 
of the Hercules Powder Co., who consider it one of the 
most important new materials in the protective-coating 
industry since the discovery of nitrocellulose as a base for 
lacquers. Hercules’ new plant for the manufacture of 
Tornesit in this country is nearing completion at Parlin, 
New Jersey. 

Tornesit is said to have demonstrated its great te 
sistance to acids, alkalies, and the many other corrosive 
elements that are destructive to protective coatings. 


@ FILTRATIONS IN CHEMICAL LABORATORIES 


The above is the title of a booklet for the chemist 
recently published by Carl Schleicher & Schull Co. This 
is a handbook on all filtering operations of interest to 
chemist. There is also an appendix on large-scale pro 
It contains 
136 pages and copies are available upon request. 


duction filtrations in manufacturing plants. 


@ FIRSTS IN AMERICA 


The above is the title of an attractively bound volume 


published by the North American Rayon Corp. in con 
memoration of the recent completion of their enlarged 
plant at Elizabethton, Tennessee. It presents interesting 
notes as to significant initial industrial and commercial 
developments in this country, beginning with the first 
automobile in 1866 and concluding with the statement 
that the first wire-rope factory was erected in 1841. A 
brief history of the company since the time of its incep 
tion in 1927 is also traced. 
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ABSORPTION OF WEAR 


(Continued from page 716) 
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Chart 2—Curves showing the effect of variations in technique on the absorption 
of moisture by Haven’s method. 


of fabric were used for one test. The ends of these were 
placed simultaneously in the water and the position of the 
absorption line on the cloth was recorded on the graph 


paper at periods of 30 seconds. 





Fig. 3—Close up of specimen showing the distinctness with which the absorption 
lines can be seen. 


Tests were made with the table top in a vertical posi- 
tion. In this position water rose only about 3 inches in 
the fabric. Points in this short distance were too close 
The 
With the table 


top in the horizontal position water traveled to about 10 


together to show accurately the rate of absorption. 


Vertical position was not used further. 


inches and moved more rapidly, thus separating the points. 

Apparatus necessary for this method of testing is in- 
expensive and easily constructed. Approximately 45 min- 
utes is sufficient time for one test. However, constant 


telative humidity and temperature are essential during 
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test as they were found to be important factors in the 
rate of absorption. 

The suitability and accuracy of Haven’s and the wet 
surface methods for fabrics other than Turkish toweling 
were tested, using knitted underwear fabrics of rayon. 

In the use of Haven’s method it was found that the 
edges of the strips curled when tension was applied, when 
the weights were removed the strips sagged and rested on 
the glass; absorption was slow and the moisture traveled 
too short a distance to permit accurate determinations. 
For these reasons it was decided that this method was 
not suitable for use with knitted underwear fabrics of 
rayon. 

Difficulties were encountered in using the wet surface 
method with these knitted specimens. It was found that a 
specimen of knitted fabric could not be returned to the wet 
surface after the first weighing because the edges of the 
fabric curled. Moreover moisture clung to the surface of 
the glass cover. These difficulties were overcome by using 
a different specimen of the same weight and approximate 
area for each test period and by placing the glass cover in 
the weighting bottle with the fabric. Specimens of the 
same weight were prepared by cutting the required num- 
ber approximately 2 inches square, weighing one on the 
Jolly balance and clipping from each of the others, while 
hanging on the balance, the slight amount necessary to 
make them the exact weight desired. 

All specimens were dried in the conditioning oven and 
One 
specimen was placed on the moist disk, covered with the 


cooled in the desiccator preparatory for testing. 


glass, and allowed to remain for a period of 30 seconds. 
The fabric and glass cover were then placed in a weighing 
bottle and weighed. A second specimen was taken from 
the desiccator, placed on the moist disk, covered with the 
glass and allowed to remain one minute. The specimen 
the This procedure 
was repeated with the subsequent specimens each being 


was then weighed with cover. 
allowed to remain on the disk an additional period of 30 
seconds until the fabric became saturated. The use of 
different specimens for each weighing, starting with a 
moisture-free specimen every time, greatly increases the 
time necessary for one test, but permits the accurate test- 
ing of rate and amount of absorption of moisture by 
knitted fabrics. 

With the suggested changes in technique and under 
controlled conditions of relative humidity and temperature, 
Haven’s method is recommended as a convenient and 
satisfactory means for obtaining the rate of absorption 
of moisture by fabrics other than knitted goods. Where 
controlled conditions of relative humidity and temperature 
cannot be maintained, with the suggested modifications, 
the wet surface method is recommended as an accurate 
means of obtaining both rate and amount of absorption 


of moisture by all types of fabrics. 
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@ NEW PATENTS 
(Abstracted by S. O. C. M. A.) 
Condensation Product of Benzoin and Naphthol Sul- 
fonic Acid. 
from benzoin and 2-hydroxy-naphthalene-3 :6-disulfonic 


(More specifically, the condensation product 


acid which product is a light powder whose alkali salts 
are readily soluble in water, do not couple with diazo- 
compounds and have a pronounced affinity for animal 
fibers since they protect the fibers from quickly absorbing 
a dyestuff.) Friedrich Felix and Jakob Scheidegger, Basel, 
Switzerland, assignors to the firm of Society of Chemical 
Industry in Basle, Basel, Switzerland, No. 1,965,283, July 
3, 1934. 

Manufacture of Nitro-Anthraquinone-Sulfonic Acid. 
(Valuable intermediate for dyestuffs, comprises purify- 
ing a nitro-anthraquinone-sulfonic acid selected from the 
group consisting of 1,5- and 1,6-nitro-anthraquinone- 
sulfonic acid, by crystallizing out the same from sulfuric 
acid.) William A. Adamson, So. Milwaukee, Wis., as- 
signor to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 
Del., No. 1,965,818, July 10, 1934. 

Azo Coloring Material. (For example, well boiled and 
dried cotton is impregnated with a solution of 8-hydroxy- 
2-phenyl-a-naphthindole, and coupled with 2,-5-dichlor- 
aniline, yielding, when produced on the fiber, generally 
brown shades of good fastness properties.) Fritz Ballauf 
and Albert Schmelzer, Cologne-Mulheim, Ger., assignors 
to General Aniline Wks., Inc., N. Y., N. Y., No. 1,967,- 
345, July 24, 1934. 

Lakes from Basic. Dyestuffs. (Prepared by means of a 
heavy metal complex compound of a non-dyeing high 
molecular sulfurized phenol compound as precipitating 
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agent; comprise various colored substances, insoluble jy 
water, yielding coatings of good fastness to light.) Erich 
Hartmann, Leverkusen-Wiesdorf, and Frederich Muth, 
Leverkusen-I.G. Werk, Ger., assignors to General Aniline 
Wks., Inc., N. Y., N. Y., No. 1,967,360, July 24, 1934. 
Vat Dyestuffs. (More 
specifically, the reaction products between tetrachloro- 


Production of Nitrogenous 
quinone and amino-dibenzanthrone; give extremely fast 
dyeings in a great variety of shades on vegetable fibers.) 
Max Albert Kunz, Mannheim, and Karl Koeberle, Lud- 
wigshafen-on-the-Rhine, Ger., assignors to General An- 
iline Wks., Inc., N. Y., N. Y.. No. 1,967,363, July 24, 
1934. 

Halogenanthraquinone-Bensacridones. (Relates to new 
chloro-anthraquinone-2.1 (N)-benzacridones dyeing vege- 
table fiber from orange to yellowish red to pink or bluish 
red shades.) Max Albert Kunz, Mannheim, and Karl 
and Erich Berthold, 
Rhine, Ger., assignors to General Aniline Wks., Ince. 
N. Y., N. Y., No. 1,967,364, July 24, 1934. 

Water Insoluble Azo-Dyestuff Derived from 2.3-Hy- 
droxynaphthoic Acid Arylides. 
prises steeping material previously impregnated with 2.3- 


Koeberle Ludwigshaten-on-the- 


(More specifically, com- 


hydroxynaphthoic acid a-naphthalide in the diazo solution 
of 4-nitro-7-methoxy-l-amino-naphthalene; yield on the 
fiber red to reddish-blue to reddish-violet shades of good 
light fastness.) Eugen Rimele and Eugen Glitenberg, 
Leverkusen-on-the-Rhine, Ger., assignors to General An- 
iline Wks., Inc., N. Y., N. Y., No. 1,967,370, July 24, 
1934. 

Azo Dyestuff. (Obtainable by diazotizing in the usual 
manner an amino-alkoxy-carbazole and coupling in sub- 
stance on a substratum or on a fiber with a coupling com- 
ponent suitable for producing azo dyestuffs, such as 2.3- 
hydroxynaphthoic acid arylamides, pyrazolones, aceto- 
acetate acid arylamides, etc. ; dyes cellulosic fiber generally 
violet to blue to black shades.) Gerhard Schrader, Opla- 
den, and Albert Schmelzer and Fritz Ballauf, Cologne- 
Mulheim, Ger., assignors to General Aniline Wks., Inc.. 
N. Y., N. Y., No. 1,967,373, July 24, 1934. 

Manufacture of Dibenzanthrone Derivatives. (An eff- 
cient and economical process for the manufacture of Bz2, 
Bz2’-dihydroxy-dibenzanthrone, which comprises the step 
of alkali-fusing a mixture of benzanthrone and Bzl, Bzl- 
dibenzanthronyl, substantially free of oxy-dibenzanthrony! 
intermediate for vat dyestuffs of the so-called 
“Jade green” series.) Edward T. Howell, Milwaukee, 
Wis., assignor to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil 
mington, Del., No. 1,967,617, July 24, 1934. 

Process for the Production of Alkoxyalkyl Esters of 
(For use as 


bodies ; 


Organic Carboxylic and Sulfonic Acids. 
wetting, penetrating and dispersing agents and particularly 
suitable as foaming agents in the treatment of silk.) 
Heinrich Bertsch, Chemnitz, Ger., assignor to the firm H. 
Th. Bohme Aktiengesellschaft, Chemnitz, Ger., No. l- 
967,655, July 24, 1934. 


1-Alkylamino-4-Arylaminoanthraquinones and Process 
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dyeing cellulose esters and ethers, such as, for example, 
acetate artificial silk, yielding on. the latter fast blue to 
sreen tints; more specifically, consists in causing first 
para-phenylenediamine and then 8-hydroxyethylamine to 
react on leuco-1,4-dihydroxyanthraquinones, and oxidiz- 
ing the condensation products thus formed to anthra- 
quinone derivatives.) Paul Grossman, Basel, Switzer- 
land, assignor to Society of Chemical Industry in Basle, 
Basel, Switzerland, No. 1,967,772, July 24, 1934. 

Color Lake. (Of excellent fastness to light and bright- 
ness of shade and distinguished by great tinctorial power ; 
essentially comprises the hydrochloride of pentaethyl tri- 
aminodiphenyl-alpha-naphthyl-carbinol 
bined with acid and digallomolybdic 
acid.) Herbert Holroyd Stocks and Frank William Linch, 
Blackley, Manchester, Eng., assignors to Imperial Chemi- 
cal Industries, Ltd., London, Eng., No. 1,967,912, July 
24, 1934. 

New Hydroxylated Derivatives of Paraffins. (Valuable 
expedients in the textile and leather industry, for example, 
as lubricating or greasing agents; a continuation in part 
of application Ser. No. 466,885, filed July 9, 1930.) Karl 
Keller, Frankfort-on-the-Main-Fechenheim, and Eduard 
Gofferje, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Ger., assignors to Gen- 
eral Aniline Wks., Inc., N. Y., N. Y., No. 1,968,151, July 
31, 1934. 4 

Process of Purifying Viscose Solutions. 
ing the spinning solution to the 


anhydride com- 


phosphotungstic 


(By subject- 
action of an amphoteric 
Waldemar O. Mitscherling, Bridgeport, 
Conn., assignor to Pacific Lumber Co., Scotia, Calif:, No. 
1,968,157, July 31, 1934. 

Acid Wool Dyestuff of the Anthraquinone Series and 
Process of Making Same. (Comprises treating 1.4- 
diamino-2-mercapto-3-chloro-anthraquinone with an ox- 


metal hydroxid. ) 


idzing agent of the group consisting of peroxides and 
per-salts and treating the 
quinone-2-sulfonic acid thus 
presence of an acid-binding 


1.4-diamino-3-chloro-anthra- 
formed with resorcinol in the 
agent; valuable dyestuffs for 
wool and acetate silk exhibiting good fastness and levelling 
power, yielding blue shades.) Berthold Stein, Mannheim- 
on-the-Rhine, and Ernst Honold, Frankfort-on-the-Main- 
Fechenheim, Ger., assignors to General Aniline Wks.. Inc.. 
N.Y, N. Y., No. 1,968,178. July 31, 1934. 

Dyeing Intermediate and Process for Its Production. 
(Comprises coupling methyl-glucamine with diazotized 
pata-chloro-ortho-anisidine ; suitable for use in dyeing and 
printing processes.) Miles Augustinus Dahlen, Wilming- 
ton,and Frithjof Zwilgmeyer, Gordon Heights, Del., as- 
signors to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 
Del, No. 1,968,878, Aug. 7, 1934. 

Sulfur Dye and Method for Its Preparation. (Com- 
prises brilliant blue sulfur dyes having excellent fastness 
to washing, light and chlorine, obtained by thionating the 
Teaction product of p-amino-phenyl-morpholine and phenol 
with an alkaline polysulfide solution, and precipitating the 
resulting dye.) Herbert A. Lubs, Wilmington, Del., as- 
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signor to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 
Del., No. 1,968,895, Aug. 7, 1934. 

Production of Aryl Mercapto Compounds. (More par- 
ticularly mercapto phenols, useful in dyeing processes, 
wherein a halogenated phenol is reacted with a mixture 
of alkali sulfide and alkali hydroxide.) Keith William 
Palmer, Fartown, Huddersfield, Eng., assignor to Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., No. 1,968,906, Aug. 7, 1934. 

Dyeing Preparation and Its Conversion to Dyestuffs.’ 
(More specifically comprises the sodium salt of diphenyl- 
amine-4.4’-dihydrazine-sulfonic acid and 1-(2’-hydroxy- 
naphthalene-3’-carbonylamino ) -2-methoxy-benzene, yield- 
ing, when brought onto fibers by steaming, bluish black 
dyeings and printings; a divisional application of U. 5. 
Pat. No. 1,932,152.) Arthur Zitscher, Wilhelm Seiden- 
faden, and Karl Jellinek, Offenbach-on-the-Main, Ger., 
assignors to General Aniline Wks., Inc., N. Y., N. Y.. 
No. 1,968,923, Aug. 7, 1934. 

Vat and Sulfur Dyestuff Preparation. (Comprising 
thionyldiglycol; may be employed for the printing or slop- 
padding of animal- vegetable or artificial fibers, such as 
cotton, viscose, wool, cellulose acetate, silk and the like.) 
Herman Berthold Leverkusen-I. G. 
Werk, Ger., assignors to General Aniline Wks., 
N. Y., N. Y., No. 1,968,926, Aug. 7, 1934. 

Dyestuff of the Anthraquinone Series and Process of 
Preparing the Same. 


and Erwin Liese, 


Inc., 


(Relates to a new and improved 
process for the production of 1, 4, 5, 8-tetra-halogen- 
anthraquinone by weacting with halogen upon an alpha, 
alpha-dinitro-alpha, alpha-dihalogen-anthraquinone, which 
in turn may be obtained by nitrating 1, 5- or 1, 8-dihalo- 
gen-anthraquinone.) Cecil Shaw, George Crowe Semple, 
and Robert Fraser Thomson, Grangemouth, Scotland, as- 
signors to Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd.; No. 1,969,- 


044, Aug. 7, 1934. 


Metal-Containing Non-Dyeing Thioderivative from 
Phenols and Process of Preparing the Same. (New con- 
densation products obtainable by causing a halogen-sulfur 
compound, such as sulfur monochloride or sulfur dichlo- 
ride, to act on phenols or homologues, or substitution prod- 
ucts thereof in the presence of tin or antimony or a com- 
pound of same; act as mordants for fixing basic dyes.) 
Ernst Runne, and Karl Larbig, Frankfort-on-the-Main- 
Hochst, Ger., assignors to General Aniline Wks., Inc., 
N. Y., N. Y., No. 1,969,098, Aug. 7, 1934. 

Dyestuff of the Anthraquinone-Acridone Series and 
Process of Preparing the Same. (Comprises the reaction 
of anthrimide-acridone compounds with metal halides con- 
densing agents such as aluminum chloride, zinc chloride, 
ferric chloride and the like; vat dyestuffs yield brown 
shades on cotton.) William Dettwyler, Milwaukee, and 
ivan Gubelmann, So. Milwaukee, Wis., assignors, by 
mesne assignments, to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Ca., 
No. 1,969,210, Aug. 7, 1934. 

Anthraquinone-Acridone Derivatives and Process of 
Preparing the Same. (More specifically, comprises heating 
in an inert organic liquid in the presence of an acid ab- 
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sorbing agent and a condensing catalyst a 1, 2-anthra- 
quinone-acridone compound; vat dyestuffs yielding violet 
shades on cotton.) Ivan Gubelmann, So. Milwaukee, and 
William Dettwyler, Milwaukee, Wis., assignors, by mesne 
assignments, to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., No. 
1,969,216, Aug. 7, 1934. 

Manufacture of Ureas, and Substances of a Like Char- 
acter of the Naphthalene Serics. (Of value as therapeutic 
agents or as intermediates for the production of coloring 
matters; more specifically, preparing ureids of the naph- 
thalene series which comprises reacting a diary] urea di- 
acid halide with an aminonaphthalene sulfonic acid.) 
George Malcolm Dyson, Cheadle Hulme, and Arnold 
Renshaw, Manchester, Eng., assignors to Parke Davis & 
Co., Detroit, Mich., No. 1,969,299, Aug. 7, 1934. 

Azo Dyestuff. (Obtained, for example, by coupling the 
diazo compounds of aniline or its homologues with N- 
methyl-4-hydroxy-2-quinoline, giving dyeings of greenish 
yellow shades of good fastness on acetate silk and suitable 
also for printing on same.) Karl Holzach, Ludwig- 
shafen-on-the-Rhine, and Guido von Rosenberg, Mann- 
heim, Ger., assignors to General Aniline Wks., Inc., N. 
Y., N. Y., No. 1,969,463, Aug. 7, 1934. 

Printing. (Relates particularly to the preparation of 
improved printing pastes and vat dye pastes, especially 
for thioindigoid dyes.) John Elton Cole, Wilmington, 
Del., assignors to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., No. 1,967,569, July 24, 1934. 


@ NEW CREASELESS PROCESS 


The U. S. Patent Commisioner has issued U. S. Pat- 
ent 1,980,676 to John T. Gibbons, a member of the firm 
of Zoch-Gibbons & Co., consulting chemists, of New 
York City, which covers a new method of treating fab- 
rics made of cotton and synthetic fiber to produce a crease- 
resisting effect. 

Mr. Gibbons uses Latex in his process, which is ap- 
plied to the fabric in a mangle, and then, while the fabric 
is drying, he works the threads to prevent any cementing 
action. 

Each thread is impregnated with a small quantity of 
live rubber which gives resilience and prevents crushing. 


@ 1934 REVIEW OF CELLULOSE PRODUCTS 


Nitrocellulose is the chief product manufactured by the 
Cellulose Products Department of Hercules Powder Com- 
pany. In 1934, the various types of viscosities were made 
to the most exacting limits of uniformity ever attained 
by Hercules. Important during the year was the con- 
tinued research at the Hercules Experiment Station in 
Wilmington to make even better nitrocellulose and to 
investigate new applications for it. According to Her- 
cules engineers and chemists, the future will witness a 
greater and greater use of nitrocellulose products. 


December 31, 1934 


@ GENERAL RELEASES 


The General Dyestuff Corporation announces releas, 
of the following new products. Copies of circulars de 
scribing these products may be obtained upon request, 

Supranol Brilliant Blue G—when dyed from a Glauber’s 
salt-acetic acid bath is said to produce bright blue shades 
of very good fastness to light. The new product is also 
said to possess good fastness to washing, perspiration, 
water and salt-water, and to be particularly suited to the 
dyeing of knitting yarn. In fastness to fulling it is said 
to meet the requirements of light and medium milling, 
It is further stated that its shade is only slightly dulled 
by chrome, it may be used for brightening chrome colors 
and it keeps its shade well under artificial light. Another 
feature is said to be its very good fastness to acid fulling 
as met with in hat fulling. Other claims made for this 
dyestuff are as follows: exhausts well from a neutral 
bath, good affinity for pure and tin-weighted silk, suit. 
able for direct printing of wool and silk (Cannot be used 
for discharge styles). 

Immedial Violet BB—a new sulfur dyestuff producing 
violet shades which are said to be of good fastness to 
light, water, washing and cross dyeing. It may be used 
for vulcanizing purposes and is of good solubility. 


@ 1935 SPRING HOSIERY COLORS 


Nine new colors are featured in the 1935 Spring Sea 
son Hosiery Card just released by the Textile Color 
Card Association to its members. Each of these Spring 
tones, it was explained by Margaret Hayden Rorke, man- 
aging director of the Association, possesses smart individ- 
ual qualities rendering it especially appropriate for wear 
with some important new color range in costumes and 
shoes. 


CLASSIFIED 


The rate for “Position Wanted” advertisements in this column 
is 2 cents a word—with a minimum of 50 cents per insertion 
For all other types of advertisements—i.e., help wanted, ms 
chinery or supplies for sale—the rate is $5.00 per column inch 
or less per insertion. 


POSITION WANTED: Rayon processing mai, 
graduate chemist, capable of taking charge of production 
and improvements desires connection with progressive 
concern. Write Box No. 841, American Dyestuff Re 
porter, 440 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


POSITION WANTED:;, Foreman finishing-folding 
packing Cotton, Rayons, Celanese piece goods. Mgr 
Supt. having any finishing troubles with Rayon Crepes 
Can offer with my services a cheap foreign method not 
patented. 20 years New England Cotton Bleacheries and 
print works. 10 years New Jersey and New York City 
Silk and Rayon plants. Write Box No. 846, Americal 
Dyestuff Reporter, 440 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y- 
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Plant: Lock Haven, Pa. 


SRA COLORS 


For 
CELANESE 


A complete range of colors 
now available in powder form 


SPECIALTIES 
Developer BON Celascour 


Technical service, samples and prices available 
at centrally located branches 


Boston—77 Bedford Street 
Charlotte—1000 West Morehead Street 
Chicago—820 South Clinton Street 
Philadelphia—1218 North Front Street 
Toronto—12 Mercer Street 


American Aniline Products, Inc. 


SO UNION SQUARE 


NEW YORK,N. Y. 
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te ay 
is handicapped by 


PT eaTys ede Seal Compounds! 


Replace poor tubes with new, reputable tubes and 
you get better reception out of your radio. 


Replace inferior textile compounds with ONYX 
laboratory-controlléd compounds, and you get 
finer fabrics out of your equipment. 


There is only ONE way to con- 
sistently produce level shades— 
fine prints—full, soft handle 
and rich appearance in your 
. . that is to use the 
most effective, uniform process- 


fabrics . 


ing compounds available. 


ONYX compounds are scientific 
products of textile chemistry. 
Each compound is especially de- 
veloped to fit its job—efficiently 
and economically. Each com- 
pound is uniform, guaranteed 
by ceaseless laboratory control. 


If you have trouble getting 
uniform production—if process- 
ing costs are high—if your fin- 
ished goods do not measure up 
to competition ... find out what 
ONYX has to offer to correct 
the situation. 


Whether you bleach, dye, print 
or finish—on any fabric—more 
than likely a switch to ONYX 
compounds will be the solution 
you are looking for. 


Write for full information on 
any problem. Our laboratories 
Test sam- 
ples sent upon request. 


are at your service. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO. 


Specialists on Finishing Materials 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Midw. Repr., Maher Color G Chem. Co., Inc., 


Chicago, Ill. 


In Canada: Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Ltd. 


Montreal 


PROCESSING 
& FINISHING 
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..a@ RELIABLE source of Dyestuffs! 


Every dyehouse wants dyestuffs that are always uniform in 
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shade and strength—that have good working qualities—and 
good money value. CAMEL DYES have these requirements. 


Every dyehouse demands quick, dependable delivery. You 
rint 


nore 
VYX 
ition 


get that kind of service from Campbell, with its stocks and 


warehouses in the principal textile centers. 


The CAMEL line is complete for practically every dyeing need. 


Send for samples and quotations. 















n on 
ories The Camel line: 
AMIDINE ACEKO AMIDAZO CHROMAZINE CHROMACID 
sam- (Direct) (Acid) (Develop) Colors for te Printing 
* . o 
Seta CAMACYL AMALTHION ee 

: (Light-fast, Direct) (For Acetate Silks) (Sulphur) i“ + a and 
4 CO. e e ashing 
‘als ETHONIC KROMEKO 

(Level Dyeing Acid) (Chrome) 
o., Inc., 
o., Ltd. 


AMERICAN 
DYESTUFF 
MANUFACTURERS 












ESTABLISHED 
1576 


Ti ia a 


& COMPANY 


Branches and Warehouses: : y he) H UJ D $ 8] ee oI R § at Branches and Warehouses: 


BOSTON NEW YORK CITY CONCORD, B.C. 


PROVIDENCE 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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e The new vogue for dull finish fabrics demands a de- 
lustering agent of a very finely divided suspension of 


pigments. 


Dull Finish W-567-B is miscible with all finishes and 
softeners— our Sulphonated Olive Oil W-700 is espe- 


cially recommended for use with this finish. 


Used on underwear cloth, rayon, pure dye and tin 
weighted silks — it’s truly bright to be dull. 

DULL FINISH W-489-B is particularly recommend- 
ed for tin weighted piece goods. It does not harshen 


the fabric, will not dust-off and leaves no chalky 


appearance on the goods. 


DULL FINISH W-716 and W-8-F, freely suspend- 
ing pastes, should be used on all types of hosiery. These 
finishes deluster without stiffening and will not dust- 
off. Hosiery will not stick to the boards and will be 


free of marks. 


WRITE TODAY FOR YOUR FREE SAMPLES 


JACQUES 
WOLF 


helps you to get 


that smooth, satin 


finish with... 


TACOUES WOLE 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS... PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
Warehouses: Providence, R. 1., Philadelphia, Pa., Utica, N.Y., Chicago, Ill., Greenville, S. C., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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GARDIINOL 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


EA 

were having headaches with napped 
goods to be dyed with sulfur colors. Napping 
was uneven and resist stains were apparent 
in the dyed fabrics. Samples were analyzed 
and found to contain calcium and aluminum 
salts which had been precipitated in the 
kier boiling. 

“Gardinol” was added to the 


come. Again ‘‘Gardinol’’ proved an easy solu- 
tion to a troublesome problem. 

You may be having processing problems 
in your mill which can be overcome by 
the use of “Gardinol.’”’ This new sulfated, 
higher alcohol has exceptional wetting, 
scouring, leveling and rinsing properties. It 
is the modern processing agent. 

A representative of one of 


kier liquors. Uneven results 
were immediately done away 
with. Goods were soft and 
napped readily and uniformly. 
All resists in dyeing were over- 


the sales agents of the Gardinol 
Corporation will be glad to 
discuss and help you solve your 
processing problem. Call on 
him immediately. 


GARDINOL WA 

GARDINOL CA 

GARDINOL LS 
(Patented) 


“Gardinol” isthe registered trademark 
used by the Gardinol Corporation to 
designate its sulfated, higher alcohols 


GARDINOL CORPORATION— General Offices, Wilmington, Delaware 


SALES AGENTS—E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. - Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, O. - National Aniline and Chemical Co., N. Y.C. 
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SULPHORICINOL is manufactured under the per- 
sonal direction of technically trained executives, 
who are not only experts in sulphonation, but ex- 
perienced in dye plant operation as well. 


Sulphoricinol meets your exacting requirements 
without the necessity of experimentation. 


2 BICK & CO.. Ine. * 


Manufacturing Chemists 
READING, PA. 
Philadelphia Office 776 Drexel Building 


A BICK PRODUCT 


i 


Carbic Color & Chemical Company, Inc. \ 
451-453 WASHINGTON STREET cr NEW YORK CITY W 


h Offices oye ala y Boston Char e N C. Hamilton. Ont 


~ A ae c raat) a weer. - a n aan" rom a C\} ICD K 
OLE AGENTS FOR DURAND G HUGUENIN SA BASLE. SWITZERLANT 
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[LUTON 


NAPHTHOLS 
/ COLOR SALTS 
AND BASES 


BRIGHT « FAST «- ECONOMICAL 


PRESENTING A COMPREHENSIVE LINE OF 
NAPHTHOLS, COLOR SALTS AND BASES 
FOR THE PRINTING AND DYEING TRADES 


i _-_- - 


5 NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N.Y. 







Se sw se 150 Causeway St. CHARLOTTE . . 201-203 W. First St. 
PROVIDENCE . . . 15 Westminster St. GREENSBORO . Jefferson Standard Bldg. 
CRRCAGO . 1 1 es 357 W. Erie St. ATLANTA . . . . 140 Peachtree St. 
PHILADELPHIA . . . 200-204 S. Front St. CHATTANOOGA . . . . James Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO. . . 145 Second St. PORTLAND, ORE. . 646 .N. Thompson St. 


TORONTO .. 137-145 Wellington St., West 
Branches and Distributors throughout the World 


® 
LATIONAL DYES 
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NEW 
UNION 
BLACK 


BENZANOL ACETENE BLACK AW 


A SILK ann COTTON 


CELANESE WHITE BLACK 


This new discovery is a beautiful rich toned black, 
dyes perfect union between silk, cotton, rayon or wool, 
leaving the acetate yarns pure white. 


A godsend for silk half hose with mercerized tops 
and Celanese clocks, or for Celanese stripes in silk and 
rayon piece goods. 

* 


BENZANOL FAST BLACK C. W. 


A moderately priced cotton and rayon black leaving acetate yarns 
white. It partially dyes the animal fibre. 


a e oe 
ALTAZINE BLACK O. B. 
A cotton black leaving acetate yarns pure white, and can be 
dyed to leave silk or wool white. 


Altazine Black O. B. is dyed direct or diazotized and devel- 
oped for a fast black. 


ALTHOUSE CHEMICAL CO. 


READING, PA. 
-o[ INVENTORS or tHe NeuTRAL pyeinc SILK BROWNS |e- 


The Oldest Intermediate and Dyestuff Manufacturers in America 


CHICAGO, ILL. SOUTH EASTERN 
MAHER COLOR & CHEMICAL CO., INC. THOMAS A. MARLOWE, INC. 
612 Orleans Street High Point, N. C. 
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Complete i 
coverage of 


the TEXTILE VAT 
INDUSTRY ACID 


in all of its BASIC 
branches. DIRECT 
* CHROME 
Til ene ones or vis SULPHUR 
QUALITY INTERMEDIATES, A J i A T é 
NAPHTHOSOL 


ORGANIC CHEMICAL COM- 

POUNDS AND INORGANIC ACIDS 
SAMPLES AND TECHNICAL DATA 
GLADLY FURNISHED ON REQUEST 


THE Cee CHEMICAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


_ A Division of American Cyanamid Company 
BOUND BROOK - NEW JERSEY 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK CHARLOTTE CHICAGO 
35 Hartford St. 2 South St. 90 West St. 1112 South Boulevard 146 W. Kinzie St 
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HAVE YOU EXAMINED 
THE NEW DU PONT 


@ Printing colors for cotton and 
rayon fabrics—of excellent 
strength and good, all-around fast- 
ness. Grit-free and carefully con- 
trolled for physical properties to 
insure the best results. 


The DIAGEN Yellow AGL (PAF) 
is a bright, greenish shade of yellow, 
while the others give an excellent 
» range of brilliant reds and scarlets. 


Pe ee lied 
&Co., Inc., Organic Chem- 
icals Dept., Dyestuffs Di- 
vision, Wilmington, Del. 
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A good resolution NG 
for 1935 


DECIDE TO USE 


KALPINOL I-A 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) Fe 
AND ELIMINATE BACK WINDING ROSANTHRENE 


IN DIRECT KNITTING 


; AND 
KALPINOL I-A is diluted with water. Put it 


into the trough over your knitting machine; the 
wick dips in this solution, the silk passes over the 


wick and is immediately wet out, thereby elimin- | DIAZO FAS é COLORS 
ating the old method of backwinding. Or it can be | 
run directly through the solution. 


Also use KALPINOL 1-A on the footer transfer bars. 
Apply with a brush. This makes the transfer stitch 
softer, thereby making a better transfer and overcomes 


the possibility of black streaks at the transfer. | Praetieal WASH-FAST 


It is made with the proper pH so as the needles 


ae Mig < | FOR 
—— | ; 
ST ace Q? DISCHARGE PRINTS 


Re Chemists gy | ON 


“Ont Street. : 
COTTON. RAYON 
AND SILK 





CIBA 
COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK. 


CIBA COMPANY, LIMITED 
MONTREAL, P. Q., CANADA 


Representing 





Seciety of Chemical Industry in Basie, 
see? Vat Dyes of the 
Dow Chemical Company,incorporated 


@orrices 
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“A Unique Hotel” 
Come for a day, a week or a year 
Furnished or Unfurnished 

1 to 4 rooms and bath 
Situated on the Cambridge bank of the Charles River Basin on the corner 
opposite the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. It has a_ beautiful 
location. Its rooms are unusually spacious and the rate lower than for the 
same elsewhere. ($2.50 single; $4.50 double with twin beds). 
Refrigeration in all suites. Excellent cuisine, a la carte or table d’hote 
at reasonably low prices. 

William N. Davis, Manager 


Phone UNiversity 2680 DYES FOR MASTER DYERS |} 
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SPECIFY 
Laurel 


PRODUCTS 


Pie die SOAKING 

| | RAYON = 

To HER stockings may look alike, but— \ FINISHING 
she knows “there is a difference.” | 


The average woman may have trouble selecting by appearances 
alone, stockings that have been ‘“‘Brosco” Finished from those 
that have not, but she can’t mistake the extra wear that results Our laboratory has developed through extensive 
when they have been treated with “Brosco” Silk Finishes. | y P g 

Besides adding extra wear— | 





research a product for preporing the rayon 
“BROSCO”’ DULL FINISH 
a Ser On : | crepe;— giving the desired elasticity and handle 


, ae - . Sizings for rayon warps and skeins — Special 
—used in proper combination, give any desired degree of low | 


lustre, water and spot proofing, softness and elasticity—and in soaps and compounds for scouring — Penetra- 
only one bath. | 


soaking bath to produce proper:results on rayon 


a ; i il ' 
The finishes are fixed on the fibre and withstand repeated wash- ting oils and softeners 


May we send further details or have one of our 
rarctic: » 2 ? 
practical men calli Laurel Products will help you secure better proc- 


us Remember “Brosco” Finishes are the result of essing results. Each one has been developed 
27 years’ experience. 


to tit the process and the fiber. Let our Labora- 


"Brasco Products’ tory assist you in your problems. 


-Le fe) AH 22 GEEE | LauReL SOAP MIG. CO,, Inc. 


AMBER and WESTMORELAND STS., PHILADELPHIA, PA. | WM. H. BERTOLET & SONS 
and in ST. CATHARINES, ONTARIO, CANADA 2604 TIOGA STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
(“Brosco” registered in U. S. A. and Canada) Worehouse Stocks ot: Paterson, N. J., Chattanoooa, Tenn., Charlotte, N. C. 
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A full line of 
DYESTUFFS AND ANILINE COLORS 


Chemicals and Finishing Materials 
for All Textile Purposes 


Inquiries about Technical Problems Invited 
asada 
FACTORIES: 
CHEMICAL MANUFACTURING CO., ASHLAND, MASS. 
\ NEW BRUNSWICK CHEMICAL CO., NEWARK, N. J. 
1) EUR eV 


215 Water Street — BRANCHES — New York City 


NEW ENGLAND OFFICE . A 
549 WEST RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO, ILL ASHLAND, MASS Sb?) 3 2.43 ee eet cme tle te | 


115 SOUTHWEST FOURTH AVE., PORTLAND, ORE 911 NORTH 6th AVE., KNOXVILLE, TENN 


JOHNSTON BLDG., CHARLOTTE, N. C 
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More than a quarter of a century 
of progress in the development 
of a complete range of spe- 
cialities for the processing 

of textiles 


Each specialty is the direct re- 
sult of intensive study and ex- 
haustive laboratory and prac- 
tical tests. 


Your processing problems, 
regardless of the type of 
fibre or fabric, will be 
handled _ intelligently 
by highly experienced 
specialists. 


OUR 
TECHNICAL 
SERVICE 
BUREAU 
is AT 
YOUR 
DISPOSAL 


aS 


Textile 2pec! 


MeyN Neb Rone 
NEW YORK CITY 


o 


@ Largest Originators of Fibre Lubricants and Fabric Finishes 
EET a a ES PRE DS 
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Laurel Soap Mfg. Co 
Leatex Chemical Co 
Mathieson Alkali Works 
National Aniline & Chemical Co 
National Oil Products Co 
Nyanza Color & Chemical Co 
Onyx Oil & Chemical Co 
Perkins & Son, B. F 
Procter & Gamble 
Rayon Publishing Corp 
NEE UO oon iidic oSiadewad enorme j 
Rohm & Haas Co 
Royce Cremical Co 
ee ee 
Scholler Bros., Inc 
Solvay Sales Corp 
I ek as 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., 
Standard Brands 
Stein, Hall & Co., | 
Society of Dyers and Colourists 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp 
Virginia Smelting Co 
Wallerstein Co 
Wolf & Co., Jacques 




















